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Merchandising Counts 
i pes NATION’S department stores are among the 


smartest merchandisers in the world. By attract- 
ive advertising, by appealing window displays and 
convenient shopping locations, their first objective is 
to get the prospective customers into their stores. 
Once that first step is achieved, the sale of mer- 
chandise usually takes care 

of itself with the help of 

counter displays, depart- 


bsg 
mental arrangements and 
‘Na lA/. _ all the other techniques of 







































* good salesmanship. 

Any smart retailer knows 
that if he charged admission 
to his store he wouldn’t get 

very many patrons. That simply wouldn’t be good 
salesmanship. The admission is not only free, but 
every possible inducement is made to get the public 
inside the doors. A customer isn’t a customer until 
he’s inside the tent. 

The automobile posed no real problem for the 
downtown merchant until it became so numerous 
that parking presented a problem. The nickel park- 
"| ing meters aren’t much of a factor, in themselves, 

but nickel parking places are now difficult to find 
because there are too many automobiles. Thus the 
parking lot with charges of from ten to twenty-five EAL’s Operations Veteran 
cents and sometimes more for the first hour have 











S. L. Shannon, vice president-operations for Eastern Air Lines, has 


éf yo into existence. In days of easy money people been awarded a 20-year “Hat in the Ring" pin by Capt. E. V. | 
: on't mind spending pocket money for parking. Rickenbacker, EAL president. Shannon joined Pitcairn Aviation, | 
Bu the downtown merchants sensed some years one of Eastern's predecessor companies, as field manager, pilot and j 
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space Even in some downtown areas the stores heese of Chester. 
built ree or low-cost parking space at great ex- 
pens’ -because it was important—in fact, essential— 


to n e it easy for the public to come into the 
store 


Th airlines used some such salesmanship in at- In This Issue 


tract first riders. Everyone knows that it’s that . 
; 5 . e—D Stic 
first ght that counts—one flight and the person Air Fare Muddl Domestie 


fs us dly sold for good. The “wives free,” the Tariff Structure Grows More Confused 11 
fami. fares, the Sunday hops, and various other 
indu’ rents have had but one objective—get the Lightplane Boost—Svar Routes 


pers’ on the airplane once, and he’s a customer Okayed, G.l. Flight Revived 13 

from en on. ' oy 
Th airports are going to have to study mer- Better Weather—C 44 & WB Work 

~y oa methods or all of the = about boost- For Improved Aviation Services 33 
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ago t! ot something had to be done. Hence the trend chief dispatcher at Richmond, Va., and progressed to his present 
towa suburban stores with ample free parking position by November, 1938. He is also a member of Eastern’s 
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By Major Al Welliam4, avias, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Manager, Gulf Aviation Department, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


































































Saw a couple news stories we liked. 


One’sabouta Wyoming married couple 
who were planning a big night. But they 
had kids to be taken care of, and every 
sitter in town was busy. They got on the 
phone and located an “at liberty’’ sitter 
in a town some miles away. 

They cranked up their putt-putt, flew 
after her, she sat, the next day they flew 
her back home! 

Second story’sabouta Missouri farmer's 
wife who was sick and had two aching 
teeth. The roads were so badly bogged 
in mud that they couldn't be used. So 
the farmer cranked up 4s putt-putt, picked 
up the dentist at the airport in town, flew 
him out to the farm, saw the teeth pulled, 
flew him back to town. 

Elapsed time: Less than an hour! 

There are two ways to convince people 
that you're an expert pilot. 

One way is to fly like one—the other 
is to talk like one! 

The way to talk like one is to pick out 
some subject such as lubrication, and 
speak learnedly about it. 


You could casually mention, for in- 
stance, that the reason Gulfpride Avia- 
tion—Series D—is the world’s finest de- 
tergent dispersant oil for horizontally 
opposed engines is because it’s the only 
lightplane engine oil that’s Alchlor-proc- 
essed. (That's an extra refining step that 
ets extra nonlubricating impurities out 
of the oil.) 

Or you might point out that Gulfpride 
Aviation—Series D—frees stuck rings and 
valves and keeps them free longer. And 
that it’s raised overhaul periods by hun- 
dreds of hours. 

Or talk to the hangar gang about how 
Gulfpride Aviation—Series D—is a de- 
tergent dispersant oil which cleans inside 
engine surfaces and holds the dirt in sus- 
pension until an oil drain. 





Of course, if you can combine this ex- 


pert talk with expert flying... 
golly, you are an expert! 


then, by 


And you don’t have to convince no- 
body of nothing! 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


No Little Known Fact About Well Known 
Planes is official until it appears on this 
page! 

What’s more, no other page gives gen- 
uine, looks-like-engraving, curlicue-let- 








ters-and-bank-note-ink commissions as 
Perch Pilot (bottom rung) for Little 
Known Facts! 





So if anyone whispers, ‘‘S-s-st! Want 
to hear a Little Known Fact, etc., etc.,” 
} make him show you his commission. If he 

hasn't got it, he’s an imposter and should 
be shot, stabbed, kicked, beaten, and 
snubbed. 

But that doesn’t go for W. F. Bennett, 
Manager of Chatham Flying Services, 
Chatham, Mass. Because he sent the fol- 
lowing Fact (including proof!), and his 

| commission's on the way: 

“The fuel load for one hour of full power 
operation of the XS-1 would amount to 42 
tons!” 


Okay. How about one from you. 


— 
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| Address above. 


Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company ... makers of 
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PRODUCTS 


Now a rubber runway for the B-50 


i k- solve the problem of handling the giant B-50 
Boeing Superfortress on unimproved fields, 
Goodyear, in cooperation with Boeing engineers, 
has developed a radically new retractable land- 
ing gear — the world’s first track-tread landing 
gear for a heavy four-engine bomber. This unique 
sear multiplies the practical operating field of 
siant planes because it increases the footprint 
area three times that of the conventional landing 
gear of the B-50. Interesting design features in- 
clude the use of endless rubber belts, reinforced 


with steel cable, running over a series of floating 
bogies controlled by a battery of four Goodyear 
Single Disc Brakes on each main track — the 
entire assembly furnished by Goodyear! This 
revolutionary landing gear for giant bombers is 
another of the many Goodyear-built products 
which have spurred aviation progress for the past 
forty years. 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


ABER |, 1949 

















News in Brief 


Nine-hour Stratocruiser service between New York 
International Airport and Seattle-Tacoma International 
Airport will be inaugurated by Northwest Airlines on 
Sept. i. Stops will be at the Twin Cities and Spokane. 


Helicopter Air Service of Chicago inaugurated the 
nation’s second certificated helicopter mail route on 
Aug. 22. Company has six Bell 47-D’s and operates an 
initial service of 12 shuttle trips daily between Chicago 
Municipal Airport and the roof of the main downtown 
Post Office. Service will be expanded to include 40 
suburban communities. Los Angeles Airways has op- 
erated similar service for about two years. 


Yellow Cab Co. of Cleveland, Inc. has been ordered 
by CAB to show cause why its unactivated feederline 
certificate shouldn’t be revoked. The company, awarded 
its certificate on Sept. 3, 1947, was one of six ordered 
by CAB last March to begin operations by June 1 and 
is the only one of the six which has not satisfactorily 
indicated its intention to open service. 


United Air Lines has started negotiations with Douglas 
Aircraft Co. for purchase of five additional DC-6’s. Cost 
is expected to approximate $4,329,800. Purchase will in- 
crease UAL’s DC-6 fleet to 44, with deliveries starting 
next March. 


Airport lighting projects received a welcome stimulant 
on Aug. 18 when President Truman signed into law a 
measure increasing from 50% to 75% the U.S. share of 
the cost of installing high intensity lighting on CAA- 
designated instrument landing runways. 


American Overseas Airlines on Aug. 17 transferred 
operations from LaGuardia Airport to New York Inter- 
national Airport (Idlewild), following recent settlement 
of the two-year dispute between the airlines and the 
Port of N. Y. Authority. AOA is operating two Strato- 
cruiser round-trips weekly between N.Y. and London 
and will double this number in September. Pan Amcer- 
ican Airways is operating daily trans-Atlantic Strato- 
cruiser service out of Idlewild. 


Price of the Ryan Navion has been cut to $10,985 by 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. The $1,000 reduction was made 
possible by distributor acceptance of a smaller commis- 
sion on gross sales. 


Northwest Airlines reports a July net profit after taxes 
of $673,584, giving the company a net of $1,104,500 for 
the first seven months. August was expected to show 
similar favorable results. 


“A $12,000,000 loan has been made to TWA by the 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Co. of Pittsburgh to 
pay for the fleet of 20 new-type Constellations the air- 
line has on order for delivery next year. Loan is se- 
cured by a first mortgage on the new fleet and a second 
lien on other TWA property. 


Northrop Aircraft and LaMotte T. Cohu are charged 
with breach of contract and breach of confidential rela- 
tionship in suit filed by Jack Frye, former president of 
TWA and now head of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
The suit, filed in the District Court, Central Division, 
Southern District of California, charges that Cohu and 
Northrop failed to give Frye credit for the conception 
of a new type of cargo plane (the three-engined North- 
rop Pioneer) and neglected to pay him a 1% royalty 
agreed upon. The suit seeks $100,000 for damages and 
$165,000 additional for alleged failure to pay royalties. 


Eugene E. Wilson has resigned as chairman of the 
board of governors of the Aircraft Industries Association. 
In his letter to the board, Wilson stated that his resig- 
nation was in the best interests of AIA membership, 
“having in mind the forthcoming publication of my 
book, Slipstream.” 
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THAW WUDERAAETS OVER AVL RICA 


SEP 


Way down yonder... high above cotton fields and tobacco lands... more F-84’s are 
going into active service daily ... broadening the protective scope of our U.S. Air Force 
Thunderjet...the F-84-D 


patrols. @ Two new models of the 


...and the F-84-E ... have been added to the Air Force's fighter 





arm... bringing even greater performance in speed, range and altitude for air defense 
... and for quick retaliation in case of need. Q Not just an interceptor nor an escort fighter 
... but also a deadly fighter-bomber, carrying two thousand pounds 


of bombs, high velocity rockets, depth charges or incendiaries... 





in addition to a FULL load of fuel for any required mission . . . this 


is the THUNDERJET. @ Today, F-84’s protect the vast Southern 





waterfront with its inland cities and farmlands... just as they are assigned to help guard 


our East and West Coasts and Northern boundaries. Proficiency of pilots and planes 








alike is kept razor sharp by . <a frequent maneuvers . . . high- 


lighting the tactical requirements of independent air operations, 


€ 


1s well as performing vitally important close support assistance to Army Ground Force 


RE cesuxetiaxesanne Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, L. |., New York 


— neeusuc aan ——- 


Makers of the WioghGj Thunderbel» Thurdeyel» XR-72 + 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 





Among the Airlines 


Possessing no aircraft smaller than Convairs, American 
Airlines has asked CAB to reconsider its recent ruling 
which would force airlines to retain or acquire smaller 
types of aircraft to meet certificate obligations at small 
airports. American pointed out that compliance with the 
ruling would mean acquisition of aircraft it does not 
now have—such as the DC-3—together with necessary 
parts and maintenance facilities. The problem has devel- 
oped from an unsuccessful request by American to sus- 
pend service temporarily at Jackson, Mich., and Abilene, 
Tex., because its Convairs cannot be safely operated into 
the airports there. ... As an economy measure, Trans 
World Airline is planning the suspension of direct inter- 
national service for four U.S. cities during coming 
winter months. Origin and termination of overseas 
flights will be discontinued at Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington on Sept. 25, and at Chicago and Detroit on Nov. 1. 
Schedules at these cities probably will be resumed in 
early spring when delivery of new Constellations will 
make possible increases in all TWA international flights. 

Northwest Airlines is considering the serving of drinks 
aboard domestic Stratocruiser flights, if it can solve 
legal problems with the various states. ... E. W. Wiggins 
Airways is another non-operating feederline expected 
to start service soon with single-engined equipment. 
Adaptability of several plane types to airports on the 
New England routes is now being studied. . The 
temporary feederline certificate originally issued to Iowa 
Airplane Co. has been reissued to reflect the change in 
corporate name to Mid-West Airlines, Inc. 


CAA Airport Use Survey 


An air terminal facilities use survey is being made at 
30 selected airports for the Research and Analysis Sec- 
tion of CAA’s Office of Airports. Aim is to determine 
relationship between passenger volume and the usage of 
terminal facilities such as ticket counters, restaurants, 
lavatories and parking areas. Results will constitute a 
guide to cities as to their need for terminal facilities, a 
guide to CAA in the spending of Federal funds for such 
facilities, and a guide to engineers and architects in the 
planning of such facilities. Airport employes, airlines 
personnel and CAA field agents are cooperating in the 
survey, which will be completed about mid-September. 


On-Time Records 


While the scheduled airlines have made considerable 
improvement in on-time regularity, the industry appar- 
ently has not made the most of selling this improvement 
to the public. Airline management has been requested 
by the Air Transport Association to cooperate in a pro- 
gram of better record keeping of “on time” and “de- 
layed” flight operations. Milton W. Arnold, v.p.-opera- 
tions and engineering for ATA, informed company offi- 
cials that failure of some carriers to keep detailed rec- 
ords on schedule performance has embarrassed ATA in 
its attempts to provide accurate answers to the press 
and Congressional committees. 


Price Conscious Industry 

Aircraft manufacturers are now in the most competi- 
tive and price conscious period in the industry’s history, 
according to Robert E. Gross, Lockheed president. De- 
scribing the competition for military business as on a 
“dog eat dog” basis, Gross expressed belief that in the 
commercial field the price element is even more acute. 
Gross told employes that Lockheed obtained its recent 
order for 20 more Constellations from TWA “the hard 
way—by cutting our price more than $100,000 a unit.” 
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Navy Pilots Warned on ‘Buzzing’ 


Navy pilots have been warned by Admiral Louis E. 
Denfeld, Chief of Naval Operations, that they are liable 
to imprisonment and dishonorable discharge for “buzz- 
ing” civil aircraft or residential areas. The warning re- 
sulted from the July 30 collision of a Navy fighter with 
an Eastern Air Lines DC-3 near Fort Dix, N. J. Denfeld 
said approximately 75% of aircraft accidents are attrib- 
utable to pilot error, adding that existing safety regu- 
lations are “adequate” if pilots observe them. 


International Notes 

Twenty-four of 59 airplanes scheduled for exhibition 
at the 10th annual Society of British Aircraft Construc- 
tors display this month are powered by gas turbine 
engines. Of 12 planes making their first appearance at 
the show, none are powered by reciprocating engines. 

. Ethiopian Air Lines is reported to be negotiating 
with The Glenn L. Martin Co. for purchase of two 
Martin 2-0-2 transports. Exchange difficulties are said 
to be holding up completion of the deal. 

Prospects for sale of the Lockheed F-80 jet fighter in 
South America are not bright, despite Air Force ap- 
proval of such deals. Lockheed is trying to sell some 
to Brazil, but authoritative sources in that country indi- 
cate that Brazil will not buy any, at least this year. 
One reason is the dollar shortage, another that Brazil 
does not feel the need for arming. A third, and prob- 
ably most important reason, is that Brazil feels that 
jet development is so rapid that it prefers to wait and 
acquire some later types. 

China National Aviation Corp., in which Pan American 
Airways holds a 20% interest, has suspended all opera- 
tions following the requisitioning of its main overhaul 
shops at Kaitak Airport, Hong Kong, under emer- 
gency regulations for defense of the Crown Colony 
against approaching Chinese communist armies 


People 

John E. Slater, chairman of the board of American 
Overseas Airlines until resigning last November, has 
been elected president of American Export Lines to 
succeed the late William H. Coverdale. Slater has been 
executive v.p. of AEL. 

Victor E. Bertrandias, vice president and director of 
foreign sales for Douglas Aircraft, has resigned from 
the company. He has not revealed future plans. Another 
Douglas veteran, John M. Rogers, has resigned his post 
of v.p. and director of military sales. Rogers, who has 
been with Douglas for 18 years, continues to serve on a 
part-time basis as consultant. ... Kenneth P. Bowen, 
formerly assistant general manager of Fairchild Aircraft 
Division at Hagerstown, Md., becomes assistant \ of 
Northrop Aircraft on Sept. 5. He will be assigned to the 


office of B. G. Reed, Northrop v.p. in charge of 
production. 

W. E. (Dusty) Rhoades, engineering test pilot for 
United Air Lines, received a silver trophy from airlines 
of the Air Transport Association at a surprise dinner 


in Los Angeles in recognition of his work when he was 
director of Air Navigation Control for ATA... . Clarence 
F. Cornish, a former president of the National Associa- 
tion of State Aviation Officials, has been reappointed 
director of aeronautics for Indiana for a four-year 
period. Kenneth R. MacDonald, manager o! the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce’s aviation depart- 
ment for five years, has left the Chamber’s employment. 
Because of restricted budget, the Chamber has closed its 
aviation department and is absorbing some of the activi- 
ties in other units. 
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Here are just a FEW of the reasons why this 


eechcraft 


BONANZA is a better buy! 









Ruggedness plus Speed... Performance plus Economy... Beauty plus Power 
The Beecheraft Bonanza’s high payload, high speed. and low 
operating cost. combined with extra safety and greater comfort, 
make this Beechcraft a better buy! It’s easy to enter or leave 
the 4-place Beechcraft Bonanza with its unique retractable step 


and wide auto-type door. Plenty of room for four big people 
to ride in uncrowded comfort. Maximum 5-way visibility and 
sound-proofing of the smartly appointed cabin add to the 
limousine luxury of this outstanding airplane. 























High Performance—Ai 8000 feet 


the Reecheraft Bonanza cruises at 170 
mph using only 56% of the engine’s maxi- 


























2 ia: 
eoePlus Economy — Because of lack 
of engine overload you get lower main- 
tenance and longer service life. 
Beechcraft Bonanza travel means you get 
an extra low per mile operating cost. an 
extra low fvel consumption of 94% gallons 
per hour at cruising speed. You save, with 


costs 


These 








mun ited take-off power, 

Vo. ne overload, so you get extra speed 

with «on extra margin of safety. Take a 

look the Beechcraft list of guaranteed 

performance figures for the Bonanza. a Beechcraft Bonanza. 
ompare these Compare these 
S performance features comfort features 





p speed, 184 mph 





step 





ising speed, 170 mph S Sencceine 





750 miles 
vice Ceiling, 17,100 


nge, 


cabin 


| economy, 9'% gal. 


4 hour 








Exclusive retractable 


Insulated, sound-proofed 


Quickly removable rear seat 
Luggage compartment 


accessible two ways ) 


are 
Beechcraft Bonanza is a better buy! See it today! A 
note on your company letterhead will bring illustrated 
brochures describing the Beechcraft Bonanza’s many 


eoePlus Safety — Extra ruggedness 
of the sturdy framework means an extra 
margin of safety. Rated in the utility cate- 
gory at full gross weight, with a limit flight 
load factor of 4.4 G’s, the Beechcraft A35 
Bonanza has been subjected to dive tests 
by radio control at 275 miles per hour and 
pulled out safely at 3 G's. 

few of the why the 


only a reasons 


extra advantages. Write to Beech Aircraft Corpora- 


tion, Wichita. Kansas, U.S.A. 


entrance 
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BESCHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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ONANZA 
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Everyone in the aviation business wants to find 
new and better ways of obtaining money without 
having to soak the airlines and other users of the 
runways. But some of the airport people, who 
admittedly are not merchandisers, want to start 
soaking the public before the public ever gets into 
the building. 

The growth of parking charges at airports is one 
of the most dangerous developments since the war. 
There is no faster way to keep the public from 
patronizing an airport than to charge him admission. 
He may come once, but it’s the repeat business 
that builds up revenues. Lure him into buying and 
spending inside, sure, but let him into the building 
without having to fork up anything from a nickel 
to a quarter for the privilege. The truth is, the 
public simply won’t patronize the airport and the 
airport will get its revenues only from those who 
have to come to the field. Especially when that 
free spending money gets tight—and it’s getting 
tight now. 

It is ironical that airports, which are located far 
outside congested downtown areas, are doing by 
badly-informed choice, the very thing that cities 
have had to do downtown out of necessity, viz., 
to charge to discourage traffic. 


Airports have three classes of automobile parking 
to handle. One is employee parking which should 
be handled without charge and away from the pub- 
lic parking areas. Employees should not be per- 
mitted to park in areas adjacent to the terminal 
building but on the other hand they shouldn’t be 
charged. Then there is the automobile traffic for 
passengers. This is the 30 minute or 1 hour close-in 
parking, for which some small charge can be justi- 
fied if space is limited. Then there is the public 
parking—the public that can go a long way toward 
supporting an airport. And any charge for this park- 
ing is the surest way to keep down revenues inside 
the terminal. 

Washington’ National Airport has installed 32 
parking meters in the circle immediately in front 
of the terminal. Five cents for one hour. But it 
has 4,500 free parking spaces a short distance away. 
If Washington National had concessions comparable 
to its foresightedness in attracting the public, it 
would have no financial worries whatever. Its park- 
ing concept is sound. 

Extremes in the other directions are Miami Inter- 
national Airport and Chicago Municipal Airport. At 
Miami there is no choice unless you park outside 
the airport boundaries—you pay a dime every hour 
on a 24-hour basis. Even with the finest restaurant 
facilities in the world, the dime-an-hour charge is a 
costly handicap. Chicago’s nick is a quarter mini- 
mum, if we recall correctly, which means that 
Chicago gets only the patronage that has to use the 
airport or the one-shot sightseers. The New York 
Port Authority functions on the thesis that nothing 
is free—you pay for everything except the privilege 
of sitting on a wooden bench. 

One of our friends is among the best airport 
managers in the world. When it comes to fire 


EDITORIAL 


(CONTINUED FROM FAGE 1) 





equipment, communications, police protection, keep- 
ing the floors clean, directing ramp operations and 
the like, he’s at the top of the class. But he is one 
of the worst merchandisers in the world. He would 
rather nick somebody a nickel or a dime to get 
into the terminal than to collect the dollars the 
customer spends painlessly after he is inside. The 
result is that he isn’t getting the dollars and can't 
understand why the nickels and dimes don’t pay off. 

So we say to the airport people, it’s highly com- 
mendatory to think in terms of increasing non- 
aviation revenues, but to do so without following 
good merchandising procedures is to put up a barrier 
to volume revenue. No retailer would think of 
running a business the way some airports think it 
can be done. The public will spend :f the entrance 
is attractive and free, and if the concessions inside 
are in the repeater class. A top-flight merchandiser 
of food like Jimmy Dobbs of Dobbs Houses has 
shown more than one airport the way to big money. 
It can be done—but nicking the customer before 
he gets into the tent won’t do it. 


No Poor Men Wanted 


F THERE was any more evidence needed that 

the airline business today is for those who have 
the mazoola to keep pouring in the chips, one need 
look no further than the exhibits which Pioneer 
Air Lines filed with the examiner in the hearing for 
the renewal of Pioneer’s certificate. Three volumes 
of 904 pages and weighing 12% pounds comprised 
this one airline’s exhibit. While it was doubtless 
not necessary for Pioneer to go to that extreme in 
working up exhibits for its case, it hammers home 
quite thoroughly that the CAB has done nothing 
whatever to ease the cost burdens of defending or 
participating in a CAB action. 

A little operator hasn’t a chance in a _ big-time 
case, where the cost of participation may run up to 
$100,000. Those who are on the “outside” trying 
to get in have, naturally, a very difficult task. The 
airlines who are “in” cover the legal expenses, by 
and large, by their over-all operations. But in 
any event the legal expense, and the expense of 
preparing exhibits, is a very major item—and one 
that is unnecessarily high. The CAB could easily 
remedy this if it wished. CAB practices have made 
participating in CAB procedures strictly a rich mans 
luxury. 


Dividend to Uncle Sam 
HEN A RUMPUS is raised about air mai! 


ments to the airlines, the taxes paid by the alr- 
lines to the Federal Government are usually over- 
looked. 


Take gas taxes as one example. 


pay- 


In 1948 the 


scheduled airlines used something like 322,0/),000 
gallons of aviation gasoline. On this they paid 
approximately $4,835,000 in federal taxes. This 
amounts to about 10% of all of the air mai! pay 
to the airlines. 
Wayne W. Parris! 
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Fuel tank filler pipes ae- 


cessible by opening hatch in 
the side of fuselage immedi- 
ately aft of pilot’s door. Fuel 
gauges in cockpit visible while 
filling tanks. 





Batceries are easily reached 
through special hatch in fuse- 
lage side. They are mounted 
in ecially-designed tray, 
which pulls out for servicing. 





iv doors are sufficiently 
wid permit loading of 50- 
galley. drums. 
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THE BEAVER ALL-METAL 





MONOPLANE 
Specially Designed for Small Feeder 


Lines and Star Air Routes 


Accommodates 2 to 7 passengers com- 
fortably, or a 1340-lb. freight payload 


Powered with an R985 P & W Wasp, Jr. 
Engine (450 B.H.P.) 


The Beaver fuselage has been designed 
for maximum payload possibilities. It 
has four doors. Front passenger seat 
(alongside pilot) is removable, and 
floor (of a type suitable for carrying 
cargo) is flush with door bottom. Rear 
doors also flush with floor and wide 
enough to roll in 50-gallon drums. 


Pilot’s seat is permanent, but adjust- 
able. Hammock-type seat for three ex- 


tends across back of cabin. Two addi- 
tional passenger chairs easily and 
quickly installed in center of cabin. 
Deducting pilot space, total capacity 
available for freight payload is 134 
cu. ft. 


A hatch is provided in the rear wall of 
the cabin to enable long pieces of 
freight (such as 10 ft. diamond drill 
rods, etc.) to be loaded and stowed. 


Indicating its utility for small-field 
operation, the Beaver can take off with 
full gross load, with zero wind, in a dis- 
tance of 550 feet. With full load, at- 
tains height of 650 feet in * mile from 
start of take-off. 


Gross Weight, 4650 Ibs. 


Maximum speed (5000 ft.), 179 m.p.h. 


Cruising speed (5000 ft.), 153 m.p.h. 


Economical Cruising speed (5000 ft.), 138 m.p.h. (53° power) 
Stalling speed (45° flaps), 42 m.p.h. 
Investigate this all purpose, higher-income-producing aircraft. The Babb 


Company has been appointed exclusive Sales Agents in the United 
States and its Possessions—write us today for complete details. 


THE BABB COMPANY, INC. 


talling speed (No flaps), 55 m.p.h. 








LLAND OFFICE SWITZERLAND OFFICE 
NW Montreal Airport 453 Heerengracht 9 Place de la Fusterie 
Dorval, Quebec, Canada Arr Jam, H and Geneva Switreriand 
































If you agree with most of your fellow 
Amcricans that a strong U. S. Air Force 
is a potent factor in maintaining peace, 
this picture should cheer you. 


It is the new Bocing B-47 Stratojet, 
fastest bomber in this country — prob- 
ably in the world. 


Slim, swept-back wing and tail sur- 
faces and streamlined nacelles, mounted 
below the thin wings, give the B-47 a 
radically new look. But far more star- 
tling is the performance made possible 
by these and other features. 

With its six powerful jet engines and 
auxiliary rocket units, the B-47 can take 
off and climb at almost incredible 


Built by Boeing for the Air Force are the new B-47 Stratojets, 
the B-50 Superfortresses, and C-97 Stratofreighters; for the Army, the L-15 Scout liaison 
planes; and for five major airlines, the twin-deck Boeing Stratocruisers. 
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Peace power gers a boost 


speed. It can carry 20,000 pounds of 
bombs. And it flics at better than ten 
miles a minute. In February it set a 
transcontinental record of 3 hours, 46 
minutes—from Moses Lake, Washing- 
ton, to Andrews Field, Maryland, at an 
average speed of 607.8 mph. for the 
entire non-stop flight! 

Bocing leadership in engineering and 
design gave America the B-17 and the 
B-29, backbone of our bomber force in 
World War II. It developed the B-s5o 
Superfortress which holds a_ similar 
place in today’s long-range bombard- 
ment. And in the new B-47 Stratojet, 
Boeing has produced another great air- 
plane to help preserve world peace. 





1S PEACE POWER 





wm 
me — 


A Boeing B-47 Stratojet darts into the sky with 
rocket-assisted take-off, 


SS OLEAN ls 
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Airline Fare Structure Again 
Heads Toward Confusion 


By Witt1am V. HENzEY 


With the announcement that a major 
transcontinental carrier plans to create 
a three-level fare structure on Oct. 1, 
the turbulent airline fare world appears 
to be headed toward an unequalled peak 
of confusion within the next six weeks. 

Airline and CAB officials envision a 
muddle of much greater proportions 
than the 1948 fare mix-up which, it will 
be recalled, necessitated an unpreced- 
ented closed-door session in Washing- 
ton during August of airline heads and 
Board members. 

The 1949 version not only encom- 
passes a possible general reduction in 
basic airline fares throughout the coun- 
try, but involves the continued exist- 
ence of coach fares, the family plan, 
and so-called “no meal” fares. It ex- 
tends also to proposed territorial ex- 
tension of the family plan and coach 
fares and to variations of existing pro- 
motional schemes, all of which are up 
for CAB ruling this fall. 

Some industry observers feel that the 
inevitable end is a general fare in- 
vestigation by the Board, which of 
course, would maintain the status quo 
for from three to six months. 

Others feel that the time is here to 
effect fares which will appeal to the 
masses. They feel that delay or un- 
certainty will be reflected in revenue 
losses during the _historically-light 
winter months. 

Whatever the opinion, however, it ap- 
pears certain that the “showdown” 
period is fast approaching and decisions 
by the Board and the industry in the 
next few weeks will have a far-reaching 


effect on airline revenues for some time. 

Three-Fare Level. The three-level 
fare structure was announced by North- 
west Airlines which, on Sept. 1, will 
place new Boeing Stratocruisers into op- 
eration on its Seattle-New York route. 
Trave! on these ships will be at the 
press level of basic fares, 6.1c per 
Passenger mile, designated as Class I. 


Class !I travel will be on Martin and 
Doug aircraft at a new fare level 
based on approximately 5.lc per mile. 
This | be about 17% less than the 


basic re structure of the entire in- 
dust The third level of fares, or 
Class 'll, will be at the 4c coach-fare 
leve] 

Tar proposing the new fares are 
scheduied to be filed Sept. 1 to become 
effective Oct. 1. Northwest said, how- 
ever, that travel will not be permitted 
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under the revised structure until Oct. 
15. 

The proposal is not without support 
in the industry. One major carrier, 
though publicly-silent up to this point, 
is known to be giving serious consid- 
eration to adopting the plan on its sys- 
tem. 

Objections, however, are expected 
from competing lines whose premium 
service is provided with aircraft com- 
parable to that for which NWA’s Class 
II fares will be applicable. To these, 
the Northwest plan is simply a general 
fare reduction back almost to the early 
1947 level. They will argue, in docu- 
ments slated to be made public shortly, 
that it will amount to unfair competi- 
tion and be contrary to the usually- 
accepted method of charging more for 
deluxe equipment—not less for standard 
aircraft. 

Chiefly affected will be United Air 
Lines between Seattle-New York and 
intermediate points. Already undercut 
by NWA’s $97 coach fare, UAL will find 
itself charging $26.30 more for regular 
travel unless it reduces fares generally. 
Capital Airlines, too, is affected between 
Minneapolis and New York or Wash- 
ington. NWA proposes a $50.50 fare 


between the Twin Cities and New York. 
Capital’s regular fare is $60.60. 

The inherent complexities of estab- 
lishing this plan on a nationwide basis 
also raises the possibility of a temporary 
assuming no 


delay in effective dates, 
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LOW COST OF .AIR COACH travel is being promoted by Northwest Airlines with 
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investigation is ordered. It would be 


necessary for the many lines to estab- 
lish Class I and Class II “joint” fares, 
and interline schedules would eventu- 
ally have to be revised to permit, for 
example, a Class I passenger from one 
line to connect with a Class I flight of 
another. 


Snowball Effect. Further, the snow- 
ball effect of a reduction by a major 
line such as Northwest is what makes 
the situation so complex, for similar re- 
ductions by NWA competitors affect 
carriers which parallel these competi- 
tors and the move could well spread 
throughout the country. 

Boiled down it means the industry is 
faced with adopting a completely-new 
method of pricing its product, at the ex- 
pense of a substantial fare-reduction, 
or becoming involved in what probably 
would be the most exhaustive fare in- 
vestigation case in airline history. 

Equally as pressing at this time is a 
CAB-promised decision on further ex- 
tensions of the family plan and coach 
fares beyond Sept. 30. Two months ago, 
exponents of promotional-type fare 
schemes were prohibited from validat- 
ing the programs for longer than a 
three-month period. They were di- 
rected to place a Sept. 30 expiration date 
on all such tariffs with the promise that 
a CAB study would be completed with- 
in that period and a policy statement 
issued either sanctioning or disapprov- 
ing longer extensions. 

At this time, no such statement has 
been issued. As a result, the lines have 
proposed tariff amendments which will 
force the Board to act. On the coach- 
fare front, Northwest and Capital have 
proposed unlimited extensions of the 
tariffs, while TWA has applied for a 





ihese ads on the sides of new inter-city streetcars in Minneapolis-St. Paul. Air coach 
is the lowest of a new three-level fare structure proposed by NWA. 








Canada’s First Jet Transport Begins Flight Tests 
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three-month extension until Dec. 31. 

Similarly, all participants in the 
family plan filed a joint request for 
permission to extend the plan until 
March 31, 1950. It means that in the 
absence of CAB’s promised policy state- 
ment, the Board will be compelled to 
act individually on these proposals. 

NAL & Competitors. Shaping up also 
are two far-reaching questions involv- 
ing National Airlines and its competi- 
tors. One is the proposed inauguration 
of the family plan by National to and 
from the highly-competitive Florida and 
Gulf Coast market for the first time. 
Appropriate tariffs, however, now on 
file to become effective Sept. 5, must 
withstand protests filed by Eastern, 
Delta, and Chicago and Southern. 

If CAB approves, the ‘plan will auto- 
matically become effective over the sys- 
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tems of the three protesting lines who 
accompanied their complaints with so- 
called “protective” tariffs. If CAB should 
disapprove, another full-scale investi- 
gation proceeding will be under way. 

Important as this may seem, it. is 
completely-overshadowed by NAL’s an- 
nouncement that it will file a 4c coach 
tariff between New York and Miami 
via Washington and Jacksonville. It 


would, if approved, become effective 
Oct. 1. Initially, NAL officials said, the 
service would be started with one 


round-trip daily utilizing 48-passenger 
DC-4 equipment, with 70-passenger 
DC-4s to be put into use about Jan. 1, 
and schedules increased in accordance 
with demand. 

Proposed New York-Miami fare would 
be $46.80 or 38% below the standard 
fare of $75.70. Normal rail coach fare 





THESE THREE PHOTOS of the A. V. 
Roe's C.102 jet transport afford excel- 
views of the airplane's physical 
characteristics. The C.102, Canada's first 
jet powered aircraft, made its initial flight 
on August 10. Later, on August 16, the 
airplane ran into difficulties when the 
landing gear would not extend. After 
attempting to lower the gear for two 
hours, the plane was crash landed. 
AVRO reported that “the wheels-up 
landing was so successfully carried out 
that structural damage to the aircraft 


lent 


was slight. The company 
continue flight testing shortly.” 

The 50 passenger, 430 mph C.102 is 
powered by four Rolls-Royce Derwent 
gas turbines rated at 3500 Ibs. thrust 
each. The Canadian built aircraft offers 
sharp contrast to the British de Havilland 
jet transport which made its first flight 
on July 27th. The engines are almost 
entirely external of the wing the fuse- 
lage is much closer to the ground, allow- 


expects to 


ing only 6 inches clearance below the 
doors. Sweep-back in the 
main wing is hardly noticeable com- 
pared to the 25 degrees of the Comet. 


wheel well 


between these points is $35.87. 

In considering whether or not to ap- 
prove it, CAB will have to weigh argu- 
ments of National that many non-skeds 
usually switch operations to the lucra- 


tive Florida market for the winter- 
season and thus deprive Natio! of 
traffic for which it should be permitted 
to compete. Like NAL’s family plan, 
the coach proposal would have a com- 
petitive effect on several scheduled 
lines. 


Then there is another issue which will 
come to a head prior to Sept. 16 m- 
volving a proposal by Continenta! Air 


Lines and Monarch Airlines to expand 
application of the family plan to 4 
seven-day per week basis. Currently, 
it applies on Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Wednesdays, which are considered . 

V@GK. 


be the lightest traffic days of the 
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Good News for Local Operators: 





Air Star Routes Approved, 
G. |. Flight Liberalized 


Fixed-base operators and the light- 
plane industry in general received a 
double shot in the arm last month when 
the Post Office Department received 
authority to open a network of air star 
routes across the country and regula- 
tions which had severely restricted the 
G1. flight training program for the past 
year were relaxed. Both actions open 
new revenue potentials for local opera- 
tors. 

The long awaited legislation that will 
give the local operator an opportunity 
for regular income from scheduled oper- 
ation was passed by Congress on Aug. 
19. This is H. R. 4498, the air star route 
bill. 

What it means is that sometime in the 
future an undetermined number of local 
operators will be able to supplement 
their incomes with post office pay for 
carrying mail over short routes. While 
not looking to immediate action on open- 
ing any of these routes, the Post Office 
Department stated that there are a num- 
ber of areas where present postal serv- 
ice by surface transportation could be 
expedited by use of light aircraft to 
move all classes of mail. 

Post office officials have asked manu- 
facturers and fixed base operators not 
to be over-optimistic, since present 
policy calls for slow action and demon- 
strated proof of need. Also service must 
be performed at costs not too far out of 
line with those of surface transporta- 
tion, and the proposed route should not 
conflict with development of a feeder 
airline or trunk line. 


Selection of route operators will be 


made from among bidders. Type of 
plane will not be a major consideration, 
although bid invitations will specify 
poundages that will affect feasability of 
type Subsidies as such will be out. 
The department says that no bid will 
be pted unless the lowest bid from 
a responsible operator is low enough 
to make the shift from surface to air 
trans ort practical, if surface transport 
eXist' between the points in question 


Prosent Routes. Two air star routes 


currently in operation give an idea of 
the ssible income. One is that of 
Air irs, Inc., from Port Clinton, O., 
to Ko'ly’s Island in Lake Erie, a dis- 
tanc f 228 miles and return, also 
sery three intermediate island points. 
The eration is on a six day per week 
sche e the year around except for a 
few nths during the summer when 
some of the points are serviced seven 
day week. Revenue is 92c per plane 
mile r a base load of 250 lbs., with 
an itional le per 20 Ibs. over the 
— Plane used is a Ford tri-motor 
ransport. 


The other air star service is during 
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winter only; it supplants a motor boat 
service that is ice kound for several 
months of the year. Points served are 
Pellston, Mich., on the mainland and 
Beaver Island in Lake Michigan. Dis- 
tance flown is 35 miles, using a twin- 
engine Cessna. Last year it was flown 
by H. H. Bechtold, Jr., a local operator. 
Revenue for this operation was 40c per 
plane mile for a 250 lb. base load plus 
4c for each 20 lbs. in excess. 


New G.I. Business 


Tough interpretation by the Veterans 
Administration of the eligibility re- 
quirements for GI flight training courses 
caused a more than 50% drop in en- 
rellment from July 1, 1948, through June 
30, 1949. Hundreds of school oper- 
ators were forced to the wall and many 
others seemed unlikely to survive the 
coming winter slump. Then came good 
news. 

On Aug. 22, Congress finally 
the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill, incorporating an amendment which 
greatly liberalized the flight training 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act and made it virtually cer- 
tein that competent flight school oper- 
ators who could hold on through the 
winter would have a new lease on life. 


passed 


Because northern operators have only 
eight to ten more weeks of good flying 








How to Get Star Routes 


Local operators desiring to bid 
for air star routes are urged by 
the Post Office Dept. to take the 
following steps: 

1. Find out if a feeder airline or 
regular carrier is certificated over 
the contemplated route. 

2. Check with local civic groups 
and government officials to deter- 
mine what need exists for an air 
service. 

3. Check with local postal au- 
thorities to determine what costs 
are for surface mail transporta- 
tion over the proposed route 

4. Submit a plan of operation 
with affidavits from the interested 
local groups and local postmaster, 
to the Postmaster General in 
Washington, stating estimated 
costs, type of plane to be used, 
and other pertinent data 

Postal authorities will issue an 
invitation to bid only if they see 
a need for the route 











weather before winter, the bill passed 
tco late to be of much help to them 
but they could feel assured 
upsurge in enrollments of 
with the coming of spring 

The new provisions of the law let 
down the enrollment of 
ally tens of thousands of veterans who 
either had applied to take flight training 
and had been rejected by unsympathetic 
VA officials or had been discouraged 
from even applying the 
heavy rate of rejections. 

Wayne Weishaar, executive secretary 
o* the Aeronautical Training Society, 
predicted last week that flight school 
enrollments by early next summer would 


this year, 
ot a strong 
GI trainees 


bars to liter- 


because of 





' First of eight Beechcraft Bonanzas to be used by Central 

Bonanza for Central— piriines on its feederline system in Texas, Oklahoma, and 

Kansas is accepted by airline officials at the Beech factory in Wichita. Left to right are: 

Frank E. Hedrick, v.p.-coordinator, Beech Aircraft Corp.; R. E. Harding, Jr., v.p.-opera- 

tions, Central; Keith Kahle, president, Central; and Lynn D. Richardson, Beech manager 
of airline sales. Central's Bonanzas are painted red and grey. 














WOW...ONLY ON NORTHWEST! 


STRATOCRUISERS 


COAST COAST 
Omen Can San) 


Leave MINNEAPOLIS - SPOKANE Arrive 
NEW YORK ST. PAUL SEATTLE - TACOMA 








—75-Passenger Double Deck 
Boeing Stratocruiser 


— Altitude Conditioned 
—No extra fare 


—Soon to...Hawaii... [ee 
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Alaska...the Orient 





See your Travel Agent or 
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rise to within about 70% of the 1947 
peak. 

For the approximately 3,000 schools 
approved for GI courses, the manufac- 
turers of the lightplanes used in the 
training program, the suppliers of the 
fuel and accessories used, and the thou- 
sands of ex-servicemen who sincerely 
desire to learn to fly as an aid to their 
livelihood, this was indeed good news. 

Eligibility Requirement. Chief liber- 
alization feature of the amended bill is 
a new eligibility requirement, under 
which a physically qualified veteran 
need only to file with VA an affidavit, 
supported by affidavits from two disin- 
terested citizens, stating that the de- 
sired training will be useful to the vet- 
eran in connection with earning a live- 
lihood. This was considered much better 
for the veteran and industry than the 
complete justification” provision pre- 
viously written into the law. 

The burden of proof is now upon the 
VA to reject an application, rather than 
upon the veteran to justify it. 

Another improvement in the new 
legislation is the setting up of an in- 
dependent Veterans’ Tuition Appeals 
Board to which school operators may 
appeal from the Veterans Administrator’s 
findings on tuition fees and other charges 
for GI training. This took away VA's 
arbitrary fee-setting powers which 
would have given it “life and death” 
powers over the flight schools. 


Hits New Schools. One new pro- 
vision of the law which will hit some 
flight school operators, but not the old 
established ones, is a ban on VA pay- 
ments to enrollees in schools established 
less than one year. However, veterans 
already enrolled in such schools may 
complete their courses at VA expense. 

The new bill, better than expected 
by some segments of industry, should 
mean an almost immediate upswing in 
enrollments in flight schools in Texas, 


California, Florida, and other southern 
states. Operators would do well to comb 
lists of previously rejected applicants 


for new business. 


CAA Okays Castered DC-3 
For 40 mph Cross-Wind 


Civil Aeronautics Administration has 


granted approval of cross-wind com- 
ponents up to 40 mph for DC-3 aircraft 
equipped with cross wind landing gears. 
The approval follows extensive testing 


by CAA along the west coast, and by 
Gootyear Aircraft Co. in Texas. The 
CAA‘ DC-3 airplane used in the tests 
wa: equipped with the original gear 
bu: by Goodyear under CAA contract 
w) the Goodyear ship utilized a pro- 
duc ion model of the cross-wind gear. 


R/.. Moves Base to Newark 


‘inson Airlines has transferred op- 


era.ons at Greater New York from 

Te! rboro Air Terminal to Newark Air- 

po The change will effect an esti- 

maicd monthly cost reduction of ap- 
imately $1,000. 
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Move Would Cost $2,000,000: 








TWA May Lose K. C. Base 


The U. S. Air Force has notified TWA 
that it will not renew the lease under 
which the airline operates its only over- 
haul base at Fairfax Field, Kansas City, 
Kan. While TWA has been making 
every effort to centralize operations in 
Kansas City, the Air Force has been 
conducting a survey of locations which 
would serve as Air Force Reserve Train- 
ing Centers. Apparently, Fairfax Field 
proved to be acceptable. 

Despite the fact that Air Force officials 
admit that there are several suitable 
fields in the area, they notified TWA 
that the lease would not be renewed. 
Any move from Fairfax Field would 
cost TWA at least $2,000,000 according 
to one spokesman. The K. C. Chamber 
of Commerce wired objections to the 
Air Force officials, stating that TWA is 
the biggest business in Kansas City, em- 
ploying some 4,300 people and having an 
annual payroll of over $23,000,000. 

As objections to the proposed evic- 
tion rose, Air Force officials hastened 
to explain to Congressional leaders and 
the public at large that every effort 
would be made to find a solution where- 
by TWA can remain at Fairfax Field 
even though the reserve training ac- 
tivities are centered there. It marked 
as “premature” any flat statement that 
TWA’s lease would not be renewed. 

Reports of the meeting held between 
the USAF and Board of Public Utilities 
in K. C. left no question that the AF 
intended to carry out this order. The 
matter caused considerable stir in Kan- 
sas City until the Washington head- 
quarters of the AF denied that any such 
plans were final. 

In a statement to all employes TWA’s 
vice president of operations, John A. 
Collings, bluntly stated that “There was 


no misunderstanding . . . Representa- 
tives of the Air Force did state that the 
lease would not be renewed and that 
they would take over the facilities on 
Oct. 31, 1950.” Collings added that “the 
purpose of this bulletin is to advise all 
personnel that TWA will do everything 
in its power to renew the lease for the 
facilities in question.” 


Bonanza Purchasing DC-3’s 
For Certificated Service 


Bonanza Air Lines, which has been 
operating for three years as a scheduled 
intrastate carrier in Nevada, has set 
November 1 as target date for inaugura- 
tion of scheduled interstate service 
under the feederline certificate awarded 
it by the CAB last June. 

Using DC-3 equipment, Bonanza 
initially plans to fly two round trips 
daily between Reno, Nev., and Phoenix, 
Ariz., serving the intermediate points of 
Carson City-Minden, Hawthorne, Tono- 
pah, Nev., Death Valley, Calif. (on a 
seasonal basis), Las Vegas and Boulder 
City, Nev., and Kingman and Prescott, 
Ariz. 

It has hopes later of winning authori- 
zation to serve a Phoenix-Nogales route 
scgment from Arizona Airways’ certifi- 
ceted but inactive route. 

Of the five aircraft to be used, one 
is a converted C-47, two others are 
DC-3’s purchased direct from Western 
Air Lines at $27,500 and $40,000, re- 
spectively, and the remaining two are 
former United Air Lines planes being 
acquired through a broker at about 
$40,000 each. 

Bonanza was hopeful of getting its 
operating certificate within the next 30 
days. 








Vapor trails of propellers are seldom seen although in certain weather 


Skytrails— conditions they are quite common. 


When American Airlines’ Convair 


Flagship "Rochester" was taking off from Boston recently, Boston Herald photographer 
Julian Carpenter caught this unusual picture of the propeller's path marked in distinct 


vapor trails. 








The separation and shape of the circles in this unretouched photo show 
the advancing “bite” of the propeller. 
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By James J. Haccerty, Jr. 


At West Trenton, N. J., employes of 
Chase Aircraft Co. are putting the fin- 
ishing touches to a new contender for 
the Air Force’s cargo aircraft business— 
the Chase XC-123, a huge twin-engine 
troop-cargo transport which evolved 
from a glider design. 

The XC-123, which his aroused the 
interest of the Air Force and which 
seems destined for a production con- 
tract, has about the same overall di- 
mensions of the war-time Convair B-24 
bomber—span, 110 ft. length, 77 ft. 
However, it appears much larger, due 
chiefly to the large cargo hold, which 
is 36 ft. 8 in. long, 9 ft. 2 in. wide and 
8 ft. 2 in. high, and which can accom- 
modate a 155mm howitzer and one truck 
or any similar combination of combat 
units. 

Power for the XC-123 is supplied by 
two Pratt and Whitney R-2800 engines. 
Empty weight is 25,000 pounds, and 
Michael Stroukoff, president and chief 
engineer of Chase Aircraft Co., says it 
will carry a useful load greater than its 
own weight. Design gross weight for 
the basic mission of the plane is 54,000 
lbs. Top speed at this weight is 232 
mph, while normal cruise speed is 185 
mph. 

The XC-123 is the latest develop- 
ment in a series of Stroukoff airplanes 
which started during the war when the 
designer sold the Air Force on the idea 
of an all wood glider, known as the 
CG-14. Later, Stroukoff designed a re- 
finement of the CG-14, this time of part 
wood and part metal, which the Air 
Force bought and designated the CG- 
14A. After the war, Stroukoff continued 
his glider series with the all-metal 
CG-18, a larger plane capable of carry- 
ing 30 combat troops, for which he re- 
ceived an Air Force contract in May, 
1947. 


Production Order Expected. Recog- 
nizing the possibilities of Stroukoff’s 
efficient high aspect ratio wing design, 
the Air Force decided to go along with 
the designer on the next step in the 
process of evolution, which was the 
addition of engines to the basic CG-18 
design. The new powered model was 
designated the YC-122 and Stroukoff 
was awarded a limited production order. 
Only two experimental models have 
flown thus far, but the Air Force is very 
much impressed with their performance, 
and is contemplating a larger produc- 
tion order. 

Stroukoff had not given up gliders, 
however. Following the early flights of 
the CG-18, he sold the Air Force on 
the idea of a much larger transport 
glider, which would be able to carry 
twice as many troops as his CG-18. The 
Air Force liked the idea and awarded 
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Chase Aircraft Makes Strong 
Bid for AF Cargo Business 









Chase Aircraft’s 
XC-123 Assault Transport 


RD sida Codd eae ale ca wel el 110 ft. 
IE hrh win aceraianrbcn dere ee ne. 77 ft. 
DE Maen citneghen anes 32 ft. 8 in. 
Weight empty ............. 25,000 Ibs. 


Power ...2 Pratt and Whitney R-2800 


Basic Mission 
Design gross weight ....... 54,000 lbs. 
Useful load (inc. 680 gals. fuel) 
app. 30,000 lbs. 


MED dettenctasenad 550 statute miles 
Speed (optimum cruise, sea level, 
ere 183 mph 
Speed (max. combat at 16,000 
De wendsdedcacdiesciucsstes 266 mph 
Service ceiling .............. 23,000 ft. 


Take-off over 50 ft. obstacle. .1020 ft. 
Land over 50 ft. obstacle ....1440 ft. 











him an experimental contract for the 
G-20, which will be the grand-daddy of 
all gliders. 

It was evident to both Chase and the 
Air Force, however, that if you could 
add engines to the CG-18 and get an 
efficient assault transport such as the 
YC-122, the G-20 design offered simi- 
lar development possibilities. So it was 
decided to power the G-20—and so 
much was thought of the potentialities 
of the project that it was decided to go 
ahead with the powered model, desig- 
nated the XC-123, ahead of the G-20. 
A priority was given the XC-123 and as 
a result it is now ready for flight test- 
ing while the glider is still in an early 
construction stage. 


Novel Safety Devices. Stroukoff is a 
man with a theory. He believes that 
if you build an airplane wherein the 


pilot is safe from minor accidents, you 
have a better pilot because his mind is 
at rest, and consequently a better car- 
rier. As a result, all of the Stroukoff 
planes incorporate a number of novel 
safety devices. 

Chief among these is the “cage.” The 
cage is a steel tube structure which 
runs from the nose to the bulkhead 
separating the cockpit from the cargo 
compartment, encasing the pilots above, 
below and on the sides. In case of a 
nose-in crash, the tubing will prevent 
the pilots from being crushed against the 
bulkhead. 

Another safety factor in the XC-123 
is the raised cockpit floor, which is 
about 30 in. higher than the main floor. 
Thus, cargo tearing loose from its moor- 
ings could not crush the pilots. Other 
sefety items include large, easily ac- 
cessible emergency exits and jettison- 
able, self-sealing fuel tanks. 

The Chase-designed loading ramp, 
located at the rear of the under side of 
the fuselage, in the XC-123 is also 
unique. It consists of two sections—a 
rear door which swings upward into the 
plane, and the forward door which can 
be swung down to any tail-board level 
fcr easy loading or all the way to the 
ground for loading wheeled cargo. A 
winch cable can be passed from the 
load at the rear of the plane through 
the cargo compartment and out through 
the nosewheel well for attachment to a 
power source to pull a heavy object 
aboard. 

The wheels of the plane (two main 
wheels, one nose wheel) are set very 
low, giving the XC-123 the appearance 
oi almost resting on the ground. There 
are two reasons for this—the main gear 
can retract straight upward into a well 
in the cargo compartment and the angle 
of the loading ramp is lessened, per- 
mitting easier loading. 

Commercial Future. Stroukoff thinks 
the XC-123 has a future in commercial 
operations, although he isn’t doing any 
concrete planning in that direction yet. 





Chase Transport— 





Artist's drawing of the Chase XC-123, new Air Force troo; 
and cargo transport. The plane, expected to fly in the latte 
part of September, was evolved from a glider design. 
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p This photo shows clearly the Stroukoff "cage" designed to protect 
Pilot Protector—.,,, pilots from nose-in crashes. 


The steel-tube cage permits the 


XC-123 to slide along on its nose in case of a landing or take-off accident, eliminating 


the danger of crushing the pilots against the rear bulkhead. 


Inspecting the XC-123 in 


this picture are Michael Stroukoff and William F. Sauers, president and executive 


engineer, respectively, of Chase Aircraft Co. 


“We've got a job to do for the Air 
Force first,” he says. He is enthusiastic 
about the commercial prospects of the 
smaller YC-122, in which several air- 
lhnes have already expressed interest. 
With firm orders for a production quan- 
tity, Stroukoff believes he could sell 
the YC-122 for $300,000. He has not yet 
made an estimate of the XC-123 com- 
mercial price. 

If expected additional orders for the 
YC-122 and a production contract for 
the XC-123 materialize, Chase Aircraft 


will have a space problem on its hands. 
Even now, with only limited production 
on the YC-122 in process, Chase is 
pretty cramped in its West Trenton 
quarters, where there is available only 
110,000 sq. ft. of floor space for produc- 


tion 
The city of Stratford, Conn., has been 
after Chase to move into the former 


Chance Vought plant, vacated when 
Chance Vought moved to Dallas early 
this year. An alternative would be the 


acquisition of two Navy hangars in West 
Trenton, near the present Chase plant. 

Stroukoff admits he needs more space 
but says he has made no decision, 
rumors to the contrary. 


International Title Rights 
To Aircraft Clarified 


Levislation which is expected to fa- 


cilita‘e financing of aircraft purchases 
has been passed by the Senate in the 
form of the convention on “International 
Recovnition of Rights in Aircraft.” The 
conv ition, applicable to airframe, en- 
gine propellers, radio apparatus and 
all er articles intended for use on 
the craft, provides that national laws 
dete: sine which type claims or liens 
agai. t an aircraft shall have preference 
Over che title mortgage itself. 

In <eneral, this will mean that air- 
craf ised in international operation 
Shali be governed by the laws of the 
nation: under whose flag the aircraft is 


floy However, Stuart G. Tipton, gen- 
era! counsel for ATA, has stated that 
max'uum effectiveness of the conven- 





tion will not be realized in this coun- 
try until Federal legislation is passed 
governing uniform title regulations. 

The jurisdictional disputes between 
states having varying title laws confuse 
the issue when the purchaser and fi- 
nancing agency are located in different 
states than the one in which the aircraft 
is purchased. 

Although some 50 representatives of 
the U. S. industry approved the orig- 
inal convention prior to its acceptance, 
legislation to resolve these jurisdictional 
problems would require considerable 
study, according to Tipton. With the 
U. S. the first country to ratify the con- 
vention, the remaining 22 nations have 
yet to ratify, although Brazil and the 
Scandinavian countries are expected to 
act soon. 


Alaska Airlines Pays 
Fines to Avoid Litigation 


While not admitting the validity of 
the government’s position in charging it 
with alleged violations of CAB and 
CAA regulations, Alaska Airlines has 
agreed to the entry of two consent 
orders against it and to the payment of 
fines totaling $34,000 “in order to avoid 
extensive and expensive litigation.” 

A spokesman for the carrier pointed 
out that practically all of the alleged 
violations apply against its non-sched- 
uled operations and said these would 
not be considered violations if the non- 
scheduled flights were deemed to be 
private carriage. One fine is for $20,000 
in a consent order entered in Washing- 
ton, and the other is for $14,000 in an 
order entered in Anchorage. 


Suit Filed Against Standard 


Suit for $234,500 in damages has been 
filed against Standard Air Lines in Los 
Angeles by Mrs. Mildred Harris of 
North Hollywood and her daughter, | 
Diane, 5, for injuries suffered in the 
Santa Susana Mountain accident July 
12, together with the death of Harley 
F. Harris, husband and father. 
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Western Meets Challenge 
Of California Cut-Rate Lines 


By Frep HUNTER 


The challenge of the cut-rate air coach 
carriers, for the first time, is being met 
on their own terms in California where 
Western Air Lines DC-4’s have begun 
operating over the intrastate route be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco- 
Oakland at $9.95 plus tax. 

Technically, it isn’t Western Air Lines 
that has launched this high stakes battle 
in one of the nation’s biggest air mar- 
kets. Employing the same legal tactics 
which were used by the non-certificated 
carriers, the formation of separate Cali- 
fornia companies, a new company was 
incorporated under the name of West- 
ern Air Lines of California and the 
terms of the $9.95 plus tax tariff filed 
with the state public utilities commis- 
sion under the signature of an agent 
unidentified with Western. 

For purposes of the record, the new 
wholly California company charters the 
DC-4 equipment from Western Air 
Lines at the regular charter rate of 
$1.25 per mile, as filed by Western with 
the CAB, and its ticketing arrangement 
is under contract with Western. 

Thus it is that, although the service 
provided is that of a federal certificated 
airline under the terms of Western’s 
charter filing, the operation is entirely 
intrastate and under the jurisdiction of 
the separate California company. 

The fight-fire-with-fire experiment 
presents several interesting phases, not 
the least of which is the possible di- 
version of a large volume of Western’s 
regular-fare Convair traffic to the $9.95 
DC-4’s between Los Angeles and the 
San Francisco Bay area. Strangely 
enough, over the air coach inaugural 
week-end, the opposite was the case. 
Western’s Convair’s at the regular fare 
of $20 operated with the heaviest loads 
in weeks. 

Not that he appears to be trying to 
fool anyone on Western’s actual part in 
Western of California, Terrell C. Drink- 
water, president of Western, carefully 
keeps his silence on the subject of the 
$9.95 air coach operation. “That’s an- 
other company,” is the way Drinkwater 
replies to interrogation. “My com- 
pany’s only part is to charter equip- 
ment.” 

However, it is no secret that Drink- 
water and other executives of West- 
ern Air Lines were becoming increas- 
ingly concerned over the inroads made 
into Western’s Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco traffic by the low fare intrastate 
carriers since the first of the year. 

Western found itself caught in the 
middle at precisely the time it estab- 
lished its “no meal” tariffs as a device 
to enable its Convairs to compete with 
United Air Lines’ DC-6’s on the Pacific 
Coast route. On the same day that the 
5% lower “no meal” fares were in- 
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stituted by Western, California Central 
Airlines set up in business at $9.95 plus 
tax between Lockheed Air Terminal and 
San Francisco. 

There’s no doubt that California Cen- 
tral’s low fare attracted a large num- 
ber of first riders; generated a large 
volume of new air traffic. But it also 
began picking off traffic from Western. 
Its traffic increased and it added more 
schedules. Truth of the matter was Cali- 
fornia Central was doing a pretty good 
job. Its DC-3’s were crowded with 28 
seats, but schedule between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco is only two hours. 
After gaining a little experience, Cal 
Central’s regularity and on-time per- 
formance began to match that of the 
regular carriers. 

On April 1, Robin Airways entered 
the field, operating DC-4 equipment 
at $9.95 plus tax between Lockheed Air 
Terminal and Oakland, setting up at 
the same time a $1.25 coach service 
from the Oakland Airport to downtown 
San Francisco, the same fare as from 
the San Francisco Airport. Quickly fol- 
lowing were California Arrow, operat- 
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ADVERTISEMENT which appeared in the 
Oakland Post-Enquirer Aug. 18 announcing 
the new coach service. 


ing not only between Los Angeles and 
Oakland, but to Fresno and Sacra- 
mento; Pacific Southwest, operating pbe- 
tween San Diego and the San Francisco 
Bay area with a stop at Burbank, and 
Channel Airways, operating out of Long 
Beach. 

The spring increases in traffic on all 
portions of Western’s system failed to 
be reflected on the Los Angeles-San 
Francisco route. June was a banner 
month for the airlines. It was for West- 
ern. But not between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco where the traffic curve 
kept traveling in the wrong direction 
with load factors staying below 40%. 

Immediately that it detected what was 
happening to it, Western took its prob- 
lem to the CAB. It also went before 
the state public utilities commission in 
California. With no action forthcoming 
from either source, Western’s predica- 
ment became acute and it felt impelled 
to take its own defensive measures to 
fight its unregulated competitors. 

Moreover, Western had six DC-4’s 
which it has replaced with its new 
Convairs and which it had been trying 
to sell. Used infrequently, they were 
being eaten up with depreciation, but 
the DC-4 market had narrowed greatly 
and Western was unable to get a satis- 
factory price for them. Chartering them 
out for the air coach service offered an 
opportunity to obtain revenues to com- 
pensate for the depreciation charges. 

In carrying the battle to the intra- 
state carriers, Western is placing much 
faith in a new type of ticketing arrange- 
ment consummated with Western Union. 
The air coach tickets are on sale at all 
Western Union offices in the Los An- 
geles and San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
areas. Western anticipates the con- 
venience of the large number of tele- 
graph offices will give the new service 
a definite distribution advantage over 
the other intrastate carriers. 

No advance reservations are taken 
for the $9.95 air coach space. When 
Western Union—or a travel agent—sells 
a ticket it is reported and checked off 
on the flight for which it is sold by 
number. This eliminates the need of a 
reservations force. 

Although it had not yet obtained the 
high density seats at the time it started 
the service on Aug. 19, Western will 
install 65 seats in the air coach DC-4’. 
Subsequently, by removing the buffet 
equipment, it may increase the number 
of seats to 75, or even to 80 by convert- 
ing the forward compartment for five 
more seats. 

Indications that the well-established 
Western Air Lines name may prove to 
be of great value in attracting pas- 
sengers were seen in the fact that 750 
seats were sold within 48 hours «iter 
the first advertisements appeared an- 
nouncing the service. Before the in- 
augural flight Friday morning all flichts 
for the week-end were sold out. 

Western initiated the service with two 
round trips daily between the Cali- 
fornia points. It was planned to im- 
crease to four daily round trip scied- 
ules Sept. 1. 
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Cleveland, O. 
vention, Hotel Carter, Cleveland, O. 


gnition conference sponsored by 
Champion, Hotel Secor, Toledo, Ohio 


America maintenance clinic, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis. 


CAA Aijirport Advisory Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


America convention, St. Louis. 


west Aviation Council annual con- 
vention, Spokane, Wash. 


NACA Lewis Flight Propulsion Lab- 
oratory, Cleveland, Ohio. 


tion, The Ninety-Nines, Waldorf- 
Astoria, N. Y. 


nautic Meeting and Aircraft Engi- 
neering Display, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

vention, Long Beach, Calif. 
operations conference sponsored by 
University of Oklahoma and South- 
ern Flight magazine, Norman, Okla. 


Management Conference, Hotel Syra- 
cuse, Syracuse. 


San Francisco Airport. (Junior 
*hamber of Commerce auspices). 


vention, New Orleans, La. 
and Manufacturers Ass'n annual 


meeting, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 


Internationale annual meeting, 
Wade-Park Manor, Cleveland, O 


Montreal. 


he Hague. 


I >> 


Aviation Calendar 
Sept. 3-5—National Air Races, 


Sept. 3-5—Early Birds annual con- 


Sept. 6-8—Annual spark plug and 
Sept. 9-12—Instrument Society of 
Sept. 12—Ilst semi-annual meeting, 


Sept. 12-16—Instrument Society of 


Sept. 18-20—International North- 
Sept. 20-22—Annual_ inspection, 
Oct. 3-8—20th Anniversary Conven- 


Oct. 5-8—SAE 1949 National Aero- 


Oct. 12-15—Air Reserve Assn. con- 


Oct. 13-15—Alirport management 


Oct. 17-18—New York State Airport 
Oct. 30—Third annual Air Fair, 


Oct. 30-Nov. 2—NASAO Annual Con- 


Nov. 9-10—Aviation Distributors 


International 


Sept. 1-7—Federation Aeronautique 


Sept. 6—ICAO Council, 8th session, 
Sept. 7—IATA Legal Committee, 


Sept. 7-9—Tenth Flying Display 
1 Exhibition, Society of British 
reraft Constructors, Farnborough, 
land. 
Sept. 8—IATA Executive Commit- 
The Hague. 
Sept. 10—IATA OPS European, 
e undetermined 

ept. 12-16—IATA fifth annual 
ral meeting, The Hague 

pt. 17—IATA Executive Commit- 
The Hague. 

ptember — IATA Warsaw Con- 
ion Special Committee, The 
le 








——CAB CALENDAR 


7—(Docket 3623) Hearing (resumed) 
W., Inc., Service to Lake Tehoe 
i0 a. m., e.d.s.t.. Room 2015, Tem- 
3idg. 5. Examiner Barron Fredricks. 
ed from Sept. 6. 
12—(Docket 3762) Hearing in CAB 
ition of Hawaiian Common Fares. 
e Examiner Walter Bryan. 
12—(Docket 3350) Hearing in IATA 
Resolutions Case. 10 a. m., e.d.s.t., 
ice Room “A,” Departmental Audi- 
Examiner Herbert K. Bryan. Post- 
rom July 18. 
19—(Docket 3748) Hearing on pro- 
ange of airports by American Air- 
Springfield, Mass. Tentative. Ex- 
Walter W. Bryan. 
19—(Docket 2719 et al.) Hearing in 
tht Tariff Agreement Case. Tenta- 
‘aminer Herbert K. Bryan 
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PLUS ALL THESE OTHER FEATURES 


e Moisture-proof e Easy Assembly and 


e Radio Quiet Disassembly 
¢ Fewer Parts than any 


other Connector 
¢ Vibration-proof e No additional solder 
e Light Weight required 

e High 1 _ po lee, 


e Single-piece Inserts 
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NOW- 


Jet Power 
for 

Patrol 
Planes 











The speedy Martin Mercator patrol plane seeks out its quarry 
over long distances. Flashes in like a skilled boxer. Slams home its 
slugger blows. Then lights out at top speed. Most elusive aircraft 
of its kind ever built, this Navy patrol plane has fighter-type ma- 
neuverability—with a high rate of roll—a high rate of climb 

and a quick response to controls unusual for a plane of its size and 


carrying capacity! 


Its 20 mm. turrets and other armament make it a powerful 
offensive and defensive weapon. It has the cruising stamina to find 
its target and return over long distances. Two reciprocating engines 


for economical long-range power—and two jets for extra bursts 





of speed—are uniquely teamed in two nacelles. The Martin P'M 
Mercator is the first jet-powered patrol airplane— another first 


in a long line of great Martin planes that have strengthened ur 


Navy’s air arm! The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3,\'d. 
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Capital Airlines Reports 
Profits from Coach Service 


(Editor’s Note: The following article 
was received as a letter from J. H. 
Carmichael, president of Capital Air- 
lines, in response to the editorial ap- 
pearing in AMERICAN AviaTIon, Aug. 15, 
titled “The Air Coach Dilemma.” One 
question raised by the editorial was 
whether air coach services by scheduled 
carriers have paid off or have repre- 
sented a substantial diversion of passen- 
ger revenues from regular-fare opera- 
tions. The views of Capital Airlines— 
pioneer and largest scheduled operator 
of air coach services—as set forth here 


by Mr. Carmichael are well worth 
reading). 
Your editorial of Aug. 15, on air 


coach service, came as a surprise to 
Capital. Capital inaugurated its air 
coach service only after it had satisfied 
itself that such operation would meet 
the basic principles 
set forth in your 
editorial. 

It, therefore, isn’t 
the fundamentals 
of your editorial to 
which we _ object 
but the tenor of 
the editorial as a 
whole. Capital 
would like to think 
that you, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board 
and the industry would give us credit for 
not starting the air coach service merely 
because we thought there was magic in 
the words “air coach.” 


We have learned by bitter experi- 
ence that there is no magic in any words 
or in any acts unless based on realistic 
thinking and planning. Therefore, Capi- 
tal, before inaugurating the air coach 
service, determined to its satisfaction 
the following: 

1. That it would be economically 
ound, either on an added cost or 
ully allocated cost basis—and 
ithout the aid of mail pay. 

2. “hat it would utilize equipment, 
cilities and personnel at times 
f the day when historically we 
ad not been able to use them. 

3. chat it would develop new air 
affic that otherwise would not 

developed. 

4. chat it would not divert from 

isting services, of either Capital 
other airlines, to any harm- 
il extent. 
° ‘hat it would reduce Capital’s 
pendence on mail pay. 






i" 


Carmichael 


Ti -e conclusions have been borne 
out our experience with air coach 
servic. This does not mean that Capi- 
tal » cessarily thinks the air coach serv- 
ice a sound service for other air- 


lines or for Capital on a system-wide 
basis To the contrary, the records of 
the -ivil Aeronautics Board will dis- 
close that Capital has strenuously ob- 
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jected to services proposed by others 
because they would not prove eco- 
nomically sound or would unduly in- 
jure Capital or other airlines. 


It is my feeling that Capital has 
borne the brunt of this editorial attack 
on the air coach and I feel that what 
Mid-Continent sees fit to do as far as 
the continuation of their coach service 
has nothing to do with whether the 
service as offered by Capital has or has 
not been successful. 

Mid-Continent’s coach fares have been 
available between Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Sioux Falls, Sioux City, Omaha and 
Kansas City. Certainly there is not 
available between these cities anything 
like the volume of rail coach traffic 
that will be found between any com- 
bination of the cities where we are pres- 
ently offering coach service. 


New Traffic. Mow hmay I discuss your 
editorial in more detail and supply you 
with facts from Capital’s records rela- 
tive to our air coach service. You say, 
“... the proponents of air coach service 
were trying to attract an entire new 
group of travelers who would choose 
the airplane instead of the automobile, 
the railroad or the bus.” This, we did. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board’s ques- 
tionnaire showed that in the case of 
Capital Airlines, 67.8% of all passengers 
sampled during the two-week period in- 
dicated that had not the coach service 
been available, they would have trav- 
eled by other means. You chose to 
say that 32.2% of Capital’s passengers 
would have traveled on the regular fare 
airplanes had the coach not been avail- 
able. 

Again, and I quote, “They were going 
by air anyway so they were smart— 
they shopped for a bargain.” This has 
not been true of at least 67.8% of Capi- 
tal’s air coach passengers. Actually, I 
was surprised that more people did not 
make the claim that they would have 
used regular airline service. 






We say there is something “magic 
about air coach” service. What we have 
done “makes sense” because we have 
kept “costs down” and we have in- 
creased revenues by “selling many more 
units even at a lower unit price.” 

Your complimentary reference to us is 
appreciated; however, your statement, 
“But the results of air coach service on 
Capital (and the other coach experi- 
menters follow pretty much the same 
pattern) gives one much food for 
thought” is unwarranted—certainly Capi- 
tal Airlines’ experience does not follow 
the same pattern as does Mid-Conti- 
nent’s or Continental's. 


Service Expanded. You make a ref- 
erence to what happened in the first 
quarter of 1949. I think it is well to 
comment that prior to the 24th day of 
March, Capital had only two air coach 
flights, Our service was expanded on 
Mar. '24 (the first quarter ended seven 
days after the inauguration of this addi- 
tional service) and April 1. 

We now have a total of seven air 
coach flights, five having been added 
on or after Mar. 24. The quarterly re- 
sults quoted by you, therefore, cannot 
be attributed to air coach but reflect 
the entire system operation. Insofar as 
its part of the system operation is con- 
cerned, the two air coach flights were 
highly successful, and materially helped 
to reduce Capital’s losses rather than 
contribute to them. 

You raise two highly important points; 
ene of which is “The big question is, 
of course, has air coach business really 
paid off, or has it represented a diver- 
sion not only of an individual airline’s 
business but of the business of other 
carriers?”; the other, “The true test is 
what can be done without mail pay 


These are answered, insofar as Capi- 
tal is concerned, by the following facts. 
The results evidenced by these facts are 
exclusive of any compensation for mail 
pay whatsoever 


Capital's Results. During the nine 
month period beginning Nov. 4 and 
ending July. 31, Capital Airlines trans- 
ported 83,323 coach passengers, 44,235,000 
revenue passenger miles, with an aver- 
age load factor of 76%. During this 








nine month _ period, 
from the sale of 
. . . 

Results of Capital Airlines coeek aan 
Air Coach Service service, we grossed 
Profit Profit $1,752,408. Coach 
on on cargo revenue (ex- 

Gross Allocated Added : , 
No. Non-mail Total Expense Cost press and freight) 
Psgrs. Revenue Expense Basis Basis amounted to $87,277, 
1948 for a total non-mail 
November ... 2,655 72,825 $75,261 $—2,436 $2,511 é £ $1,839,685 

December ... 4,949 135,438 108,376 27,062 82,822 revenue 0 uy, 
1949 ‘ — pam The coach opera- 
January 3,450 92,824 7,227 . " : - 
February 2,612 69,179 56,165 13,014 42,843 tion expense, on a 
March 4,060 103,864 100,792 3,072 28,646 fully allocated cost 
EE. -osnovss 17,411 328,741 300,115 28,626 171,021 basis, was $1,564,315. 

eee 15,464 314,468 292,557 21,911 190,353 : il . 
: dsdanie 16,040 353,903 258,188 95,715 236,221 It is well to point 
0 Ae 16,682 368,443 295,636 72,809 241,811 out that included in 
Total ..... 83,323 $1,839,685 $1,564,315 $275,370 $1,042,661 ie anion tiie 

NOTE: All figures above without mail pay. : pe 7 

is approximately 
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/ / ny, lds most 
reordered 
Jour-engined 
ansporl 


The internationally-famous Lockheed 
Constellation is the world’s most reor- 
dered four-engined transport. In the 
past year alone, 44 of these luxury air- 
liners were purchased by seven major 
world airlines. 

Trans World Airline bought an addi- 
tional 20, boosting its fleet of Constella- 
tions to 55, the largest standardized 
four-engined fleet in the world. It was 
TWA’s sixth order for Constellations. 
Eastern Air Lines bought seven more— 
its third purchase. Air France ordered 
an additional six—its fifth order. KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines bought four new 
Constellations, the fifth time it has pur- 
chased this 320-mile-an-hour transport. 
The Union of South Africa bought a 
fleet of four for the South African Air- 
ways, newest member of the Constella- 
tion family. Air India International 
bought two, and Qantas Empire Air- 
ways, which flies the long Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, to London run, ordered one more. 

It is this constant world-wide demand 
for the Constellation that has kept Lock- 
heed’s Constellation production line in 
continuous operation. This production 
line has never been shut down. 


This tried and proven luxury trans- 
port has now flown 5,000 million pas- 
senger miles, including more than 
15,000 Atlantic crossings. It is flown by 
12 major world airlines. 


look /0 
LOCKHEED 
for leadership 


© 1949, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., BURBANK, CAUF, 



































| crued on an added cost basis. 


| $200,000 of advertising from which the 


company derived a benefit far beyond 
its application to strictly air coach serv- 
ice. The net operating profit from Cap- 
ital’s coach operation for a nine month 
period without any assistance from mail 
pay was $275,370. 

In considering what the air coach has 
done for Capital Airlines, I think it is 
well to look at the profit that has ac- 
Had not 
Capital ever operated any coach serv- 
ices, it would have still had the recur- 
ring expense of ticket offices, the salary 
of its officers, the salaries of its em- 
ployes, items of depreciation and utili- 
ties, and many other expenses. 

Admittedly, we have had additional 


| expense items such as crews, gasoline, 


the advertising previously referred to, 
a few personnel additions; however, 
when you consider the record in the 
light of the added expenses, we have 
made a profit of $1,042,661 on the air 
coach operation. 

On a fully allocated cost basis, Cap- 
ital’s coach service has shown a net 
profit in every single month except 
November, 1948. This was the first 
month of coach operation and we lost 
$2.436. 

The maximum profit in any single 
month was obtained in June and 


| amounted to $95,715. 


The minimum profit in a single month 
was March and amounted to $3,072. 

During the greater part of March, 
our original two coach flights were 
forced to absorb all the additional ad- 
vertising which we were running, an- 


| nouncing the expansion of our coach 


service which took place on Mar. 24 
and April 1. 

Advertising was run in an additional 
nine cities: Washington, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Richmond, Norfolk and Baltimore. 
Advertising was continued in New 
York, Pittsburgh and Chicago. As you 
well know, every one of these cities rep- 
resents cities having the highest ad- 
vertising rates in the country. 

The average net profit from coach 
service, with the air coach absorbing 
its full share of all allocated costs, has 
been over $30,000 a month since its 
inauguration. On an added cost basis, 
the average profit has been over $115,000 
a month. 

High Loads. The high load factors 
on the air coach in recent months has 
hed the effect of raising Capital’s over- 
all load factor, which has meant less 


| mail pay. Had Capital not operated its 


coach flights, its mail payments would 


| have been substantially higher. 


I am sorry that you did not see fit to 
comment on the high percentage of first 
riders who are patronizing Capital's 
coach service, although Eric Bramley 
did so in his article on Page 55. The 
20.9% on all coach flights (185% on 
Capital) is certainly a figure to be proud 


| of when you consider the percentage of 
| first riders is approximately double that 


which you find in regular passenger 
flights. Interesting also is the fact that 
65.9% of Capital’s coach passengers 


were traveling for personal reasons, as 
compared to the 39.6% traveling for this 
reason on our regular service. 

It is well known how tremendously 
Capital has been able to increase its 
aircraft utilization as a result of the 
amount of flying done on coach trips. 
Previously, we did little, if any, flying 
between midnight and 6:00 a.m, 


Untapped Market. In 1948 there 
were approximately 14,000,000 tickets 
sold by the’ domestic airlines. It has 


been variously estimated that between 
three and five million people bought 
these 14,000,000 tickets. When you stop 
to consider that out of a country of 
aimost 150,000,000 people, there are only, 
let’s say, five million people who will 
patronize us, it seems a pitifully small 
segment of the American public. 

This, in my opinion, is the basic ill— 
what actually is wrong with the airlines. 
There are too few people willing to buy 
our service. Because of a set of circum- 
stances peculiar to Capital, we have, 
through our air coach service, found a 
way to offer a seat mile at 4c and make 
a profit on it! 

This not only benefits the traveling 
public and Capital Airlines but basic- 
ally meets every important test posed in 
your editorial. 


RFC Loan for Southern 


Southern Airways, which recently be- 
gan operations over certificated feeder 
routes in five southern states, has been 
granted a loan of $120,000 by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for work- 
ing capital and equipment purchases. 
Interest will be at the rate of 4% per 
annum, payable monthly beginning one 
month after the date of the note, with 
principal payments of $5,000 monthly 
beginning March 1, 1950. Final ma- 
turity date is February 1, 1952. 





Air Race Notes 


The annual Bendix Race to Cleve- 
land, Sept. 3, will get off from a “race 
horse” start for the first time, according 
to Larry Therkelsen, National Aero- 
nautic Association representative in Los 
Angeles. Heretofore the planes have 
Started individually in a race against 
time. This year’s start from Rosamond 
Dry Lake will be from a single line, each 
plane straddling a take-off line running 
2,000 feet at 90 degrees to the base line, 
with 400-foot separation between the 
planes. Starting may be by radio trans- 
mission. 

Four Air Force North American F-86 
Sabres will compete in the jet division 
of the Thompson Exhibition Race at 
Cleveland. The Sabres will race over 
a seven-pylon course. In addition, 
five Lockheed F-80C’s have been entered 
in the Allison Trophy Race by the Air 
National Guard. 

The Goodyear Trophy Race has 38 
potential entries, largest number in its 
history. Qualifying trials will limit the 
field to 32. Prize money totals $25,000. 

J. Earl Steinhauer, plant operations 
manager of Fairchild Aircraft Division, 
will serve as official starter for the races 
—the seventh time in that capacity. 
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Between U. S. & France: 





The British Aviation Paradox 


(This article follows a description of 
the French aircraft industry, published 
on July 1, and is a prelude and back- 
ground to the forthcoming Farnborough 
show—the most important annual avia- 
tion event in Europe—The Editors.) 


Historians and economists, looking 
back upon these post-war years, may 
come to the conclusion that in theory 
the British system of aircraft procure- 
ment—which falls between capitalistic 
American principles and complete na- 
tionalization in France—is a most flex- 
ible arrangement, where research and 
development appropriations are limited. 
It is not the formula which is at fault, 
but the way it is used by the British. 

Any system which aims at compro- 
mising the advantages of two others, 
runs the risk of getting some of the 
worst elements mixed with the best of 
beth. The British wanted to combine 
free enterprise in construction, if not 
design, with a greater degree of overall 
state control, and thus avoid unneces- 
sary duplication. 

By European standards, the British 
aviation effort dwarfs that of the other 
Western Union countries, yet close ex- 
amination shows it possesses neither the 
virility of competition, nor the discipline 
of state control. 


French Lack Cohesion. The main 
trouble with the French Union Syndi- 
cale des Industries Aéronautiques is its 
feilure to provide the industry with 
cohesion. The Society of British Air- 
craft Constructors goes to the other 
extreme and welds its members into a 
sclid bloc, and they all hang together 
sc much that the result is a sort of 
monopoly, which has proved strong 
enough to challenge the civil and mili- 
tary operators. Mr. G. S. Lindgren, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation, said recently that, 


. 


. rey In Britain the feeling is that 
Competitor for R-436 the type testing of the Arm- 


strong Siddeley Python propeller gas turbine will insure a commer- 
cial British engine with rated power equivalent or better than 


the Pratt and Whitney R-4360 engine. 
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In this latest attempt to 
gain type approval for the Python, tests are being conducted at 


with the one exception of de Havilland, 
the British industry takes no notice of 
what the customer wants. He rightly 
quoted as a typical example, the way 
Sir F. Handley Page promised B.O.A.C.’s 
entire Hermes fleet by midsummer, but 
when the time came failed to deliver a 
single one. 

Government Preoccupied. Even the 
Labor Government, it seems, is too pre- 
occupied to intervene in what seems to 


the Socialists the production of des- 
perately complicated equipment, and 
contents itself with uttering a series 


of non sequiteurs at not too frequent 
intervals. The country will not allow 
any of the big constructors to go out 
of business, and every one is kept 
busy—even if it means giving them 
sterile and useless work to do. 

When the output and efforts of a pri- 
vate organization are completely under- 
written by the taxpayer and the com- 
pany is permitted to lead a life wholly 
sheltered from the knockakout com- 
mercial ups and downs, one of two 
things can happen—(a) the designers 
will feel free to embark upon some dar- 
ing innovation which would not have 
been otherwise contemplated, or (b) 
they will sit back, earn their daily 
bread, do the minimum and make no 
effort to think out the types of aircraft 
likely to win a world sale and help the 
country to earn foreign currency. 

Some British makers, like de Havil- 
land, Rolls-Royce, English Electric, 
Gloster and Vickers have fortunately 
turned out among their range of prod- 
ucts, some which fall into the first 
category, but a large part of the in- 
dustry is sunk in lethargy. 

The basic trouble with febrile ele- 
ments of the industry is an inability to 
put forward in a convincing way, con- 
structive proposals for types of civil 
aircraft with a world market poten- 


which has been under military security restrictions for som 
has totalled nearly 6,000 hours of bench testing, been flow: over 


tial. The Government departments the 
operators and the S.B.A.C., must <hare 
some of the blame by failing to prod 
the manufacturers into building the 
right types. 


Thus, instead of building a 150,00 
lb. transport with six Centaurus or four 
Pythons and a 9,000 lb. transport with 
jour Gipsy Majors, they have dupli- 
cated the Viscount and Apollo trans- 
ports and the Athena and Balliol irain- 
ers, and been involved in the great 


Tudor disaster. 

Britain has taken a 
certain fields, such as turbo-jet and 
turbo-prop transports, prop-jet naval 
fighters, flight refueling, and very high 
altitude jet research. But, five years 
after the war, they have failed to get 


world lead in 


into service the two key four-motor 
projects, which talk commercial sense 
in any language—first a 110,000 lb 
transport for transcontinental hauls, 


and second a 55,000 Ib. 
shorter range work. 
British Slow. In plain words, the in- 
dustry in Britain is slow and old fash- 
ioned; only now are their aircraft being 
fitted with tricycle undercarriages, but 
even in 1949 the latest civil and military 
aircraft, like the Comet and Canberra, 


transport for 


have unduplicated mainwheels. The 
British are, only now, getting around t 
the use of lift flaps, although they 
pioneered this equipment. 

The French aircraft industry com- 
mitted hara-kiri before the war by 


adopting the 40-hour week and dissi- 
pating their energies into myriads of 
prototypes. Britain has always appreci- 
ated the need to produce aircraft (even 
if they are obsolescent), but with their 
5-day week they have never been 
nearer to a similar disaster than at pres- 
ent. Of post-war vintage, only the 
Dove, Aerovan, Viking, Wayfarer and 
vaguely, the Tudor IV have gone into 
regular civil service. 


Among the prototypes which have 
been, or are being, developed are the 
Sealand, Concordia, Merchantman, 
Prince, Boxcar, Marathon, Pioneer, 





3500 hp but the nominal rating of the engine is 3670 hp ad this 
will probably be increased to over 4,000 in the future. The *ython 
time 


150 hours fitted in a Lancaster test bed and had limited «se 4 
a single power unit for the Nevy's Wesland Wyvern W 
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This in-flight photo of the de Havilland Comet 
Clean Form—,ives the airplane a much cleaner look than 


27th. 


most of the photographs that have been previously released. The 


Apollo, Viscount, Merganser, Shetland, 
Aerocar, Ambassador, Hermes, Comet, 
Brabazon and nearly a dozen different 
Tudor variations. 


Civil Aircraft Effort. Bearing in 
mind that in nearly all cases, several 
prototypes of each design were built, 
Britain has spent at least $200 million, 
excluding the Brabazon, SR-45 and 
Tudor expenses, which alone may run 
tv an additional $100 million. This 
shows the magnitude of the British ef- 
fort to produce civil aircraft. 

Nobody can say the Britons are not 
trying to build civil aircraft in every 
class from 10,000 lb. to 300,000 Ib., but 
few of these new types promise to be 
exportable. The Dove may continue to 
sell; a few Ambassadors might be sold; 
the Comet and Viscount will be used if 
civil turbines prove practical; the Mara- 
thon and Prince also could sell in small 


numbers, 
Nearly all the British troubles in the 
evolution of civil transports spring from 


an inability (1) to anticipate useful de- 
signs, (2) to adopt modern ideas and 
(3) \o build light but efficient structures. 
The stressing requirements are, in 
many cases, unnecessarily stiff, and this 
hancicaps the manufacturer from the 
star’ Above all they lack civil power- 


B: tish civil aircraft, on the whole, 
put ap a better showing than those of 
an) other European country. The U.K. 


effy | would, however, be improved out 
of recognition if they use their good 
Sys mn of procurement to concentrate 
the efforts onto designs with a world 
sal and which fulfill one role well. 

: Military Picture. Criticisms of 
Br h civil aircraft procurement are 
oft countered by the fact that mili- 
tar aireraft are obtained in the same 
Wwe with much greater success. The 
cor arative efficiency of military air- 
cra is, however, due to other factors. 
Th. Gritish find military development is 
fas beeause they have a number of 
0 military power units. 


h the possible exception of the 
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Bristol Hercules, there is not a single 
first class big commercial engine in 
Britain, but there are any number of 
good military engines. The 36-liter 
Sabre delivers over 3,000 hp, and the 
27-liter Merlin gives over 2,000 hp. Jet 
engines are controversial in civil trans- 
ports but are completely accepted in 
military aviation. 

There is another factor which con- 
tributes to the military successes— 
namely, that during the war the British 
built fighters which were unrivaled in 
the European theater, and the present 
breed of jets is, essentially, an adapta- 
tion of those designs. They started off 
post war on the right leg and the 
specialized nature of the work has 
tended to increase their technical and 
industrial lead in Europe. 

Not only have the Vampire and 
Meteor sold all over the world, but 
the Hawker Sea Fury, Avro Lincoln 
bomber and Fairey Firefly navy strike 
aircraft have also done well. In addi- 
tion the British are still doing a brisk 
export business in war-surplus Spit- 
fires, Mosquitos, Beaufighters, Tempests 
and Halifax bombers. 


Develop Basic Designs. In no other 
field have the British put into practice 
the principle that development of a 
good basic article is better than re- 
search. The Vampire and Meteor are 
basically old designs but by modifying 
them, they seem to be ageless. This 
was the secret of the Spitfire and the 
Hurricane. (As an instance of an 
aviation pedigree, the Spitfire design 
moved imperceptibly into the Spiteful— 
this formed the basis of the “jet Spite- 
ful,” later called the Attacker with the 
same wings, undercarriage and other 


details. The Attacker has led to the 
510—a swept wing version of the “jet 
Spiteful.”) 

New types of Vampire with thin 


wings, more fuel, more power, higher 
Mach number and, it is said, two seats 
(presumably for night fighting) will 
keep this aircraft in the forefront. The 
Meteor, now with two Avon jet engines, 





Comet has made over 1/4 flights since its maiden flight on July 
It has flown at speeds up to 430 mph and at altitudes as 


high as 38,000 feet. 


reaches its compressibility limit on the 
climb. This airframe has, however, 
reached the end of its basic development 
in the Mk. 4, although refinements (like 
increased fuel capacity) are continuing. 

The next aircraft phase includes swept 
wing twin jets, and several of the well- 
known builders are busy with delta- 
wing fighters which combine a low 
wing loading with supersonic poten- 
tialities. 

Future fighters can be as slim as the 
F.80 but two Sapphire or two Avon 
jets totalling, say, 18,000 lb. static thrust 
would give a level speed of about M. 1.7. 
These things are not pipe dreams, but 
ere obvious realities and show the possi- 
bilities which are open to any country 
producing very advanced jet engines. 


100 Ton Jet Bombers. On the ques- 
tion of offensive aircraft, four jet en- 
gines of 15,000 lb. static thrust each 
will make possible bombers up to 200,000 
lb. with a maximum level speed of 
M. 0.92, and unconventional platforms 
are likely to be necessary to delay the 
onset of local drag at transonic speeds. 

On the Naval side, undercarriageless 
aircraft for interception are still a matter 
of some controversy, but the land based 
interceptor fighter need sacrifice not 
more than 2% level speed performance 
when “navalized.” The Westland W.35 
with a 4,000 hp Python prop-jet is a new 
naval aircraft with a future. 

Enough has been said perhaps to show 
that the secrecy surrounding British 
military developments hides the nucleus 
of real military air strength and is not 
a cloak for inefficiency. 

Adding up the whole British effort. 
it should be remembered that aviation 
development in Europe, with its parlous 


financial condition, essentially follows 
trends laid down during the war. Five 
post-war peaceful years seem long 


enough to forget the war, but the war 
still exerts the strongest influence on 
current products. That explains at once 
the paradox of the continuing contrast 
in effectiveness between British civil 
and military products. 
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Profit Exceeds 


A second quarter that was one of the 
most profitable in airline history enabled 
the 16 domestic trunklines to end the 
first six months of 1949 more than $20,- 
000,000 better off financially than they 
had been at the end of the same period 
last year. 

Where they had taken an aggregate 
net loss of $14,178,604 through June 30 
last ‘year, they could boast of a solid 
profit of $6,351,768 for the same six 
months of 1949. 

The second-quarter profit of more 
than $13,000,000, with all 16 carriers in 
the black, had wiped out the first- 
quarter deficit of $6,968,778 and left ten 
of the 16 carriers with net profits rang- 
ing from Braniff’s $19,907 to American’s 
$3,332,181. It was the first time in quite 








Domestic Financial Results 


Ist Six Months—1949 
(000 omitted) 





Net 
Total Profit 

Oper- or 
Total ating Loss 
Operating Ex- After 





Carrier Revenues penses Taxes 
American ........ $ 47,662 $ 43,659 $3,332 
BES cccccccccse 6,916 6,927 19 
CEE: sctaccesves 12,562 12,217 832 
OS @ @ acscccceces 4,159 3,800 202 
GRRE cccccseccs 2,039 1,980 38 
Continental ...... 2,514 2,725 —143 
SEE cccoceccccecs 8,119 7,600 312 
Bastern .......+.:. 37,502 32,733 2,582 
see 1,232 1,054 110 
De, «e2enveesedeee 3,639 3,395 148 
National ......... 7,921 7,054 865 
Northeast ........ 2,544 2,648 —119 
Northwest ....... 11,886 12,129 —334 
: entheedsecens 30,611 30,954 —901 
a 40,530 40,513 —523 
MED “csvcccesos 4,050 4,038 —70 
NE i icnicanais $223,893 $213,433 $6,351 
Total—Jan.- 

ee UD cccccces 185,162 195,746—14,178 








a while that anyone had topped Eastern 
in earnings, but Eastern’s half-year net 
of $2,582,864 was still a tidy sum. 

And whereas six of the 16 had regis- 
tered losses of over a million dollars 
each in the first half of 1948, not a 
single loss figure exceeded six digits 
this year. 

Soaring passenger and freight reve- 
nues and increased mail pay resulted 
in a 20% increase in total operating 
revenues for the first six months of 
1949 as compared to the same period 
last year—$223,893,439 as against $185,- 
162,789. At the same time, operating 
expenses rose from $195,746,039 to $213,- 
433,274—an increase of only 9%. 

Contributing to the record revenues 
for the six-month period were: no fa- 
talities on the certificated airlines in the 
six months, improved on-time perform- 
ance and reliability, and increasing pub- 
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Half-Year Domestic Airline 


$6.3 Million 


lic acceptance of air travel as a result 
of family-fare plans, air coach services 
and fast, comfortable postwar equip- 
ment. 

There was every indication that an- 
other sizeable profit was coming up on 
third quarter operations. 


Board Clarifies Feeder 


Development Cost Policy 


Last month the Civil Aeronautics 
Board moved to prevent the government 
from being saddled with an “unreason- 
akle burden” of mail pay when exten- 
sion and development costs of a feeder- 
line have to be amortized over a short 
period of operations because inaugura- 
tion of service is delayed well into the 
period of temporary certification. 

The Board said it proposed to follow 
a policy of amortizing allowable exten- 
sion and development costs over a 
period of two and one-half years, with 
2 minimum period of two years allowed 
in the case of feeders whose certificates 
run for three years from the date of 
certificate award without a six-month 
period of grace for the commencement 
of operations. 

When a non-operating feeder is re- 
luctant to incur the expenses of in- 
augurating service without assurance of 
an extension of the life of its tem- 
porary certificate, it may file an appli- 
cation for such extension before starting 
service and the Board will endeavor to 
grant priority treatment to such appli- 
cations, the policy statement said. 


Improved Service Seen 
In CAL’s Merged Route 


Improved service, greater elasticity of 
operations and direct economies are 
some of the benefits Continental Air 
Lines expects will result from the CAB 
approval last month of the consolidation 
of its Routes 29, 43 and 60 into a single 
Route 29, with mandatory stops at route 
junction points generally eliminated. 

A Denver-Wichita nonstop and a one- 
stop service between Denver and Tulsa 
are among the improved services made 
possible. Denver-Tulsa nonstops were 
ruled out, however, on the ground that 
the loss in revenues resulting from 
omission of Hutchinson and Wichita 
would more than counterbalance the cost 
savings realized and would furthermore 
have a diversionary effect upon Bran- 
iff Airways’ Denver-Tulsa traffic. 

Conditions attached to approval of the 
route consolidation were: (1) that either 
Wichita or Hutchinson be served on all 
flights serving both Denver and Tuisa; 
(2) that service at Hobbs, N. M., may 
be omitted by Continental on all flights 
other than those between Midland- 





Odessa and Lubbock, Tex., where ‘he 
omission would place CAL in direct 
competition with Pioneer Air Lines; (3) 
that at least one stop be made at a point 
other than Oklahoma City on all flights 
between El Paso on the one hand and 
Oklahoma City or Tulsa on the other; 
(4) that Albuquerque or a point south 
thereof be served on flights serving both 
San Antonio and Denver; and (5) that 
at least one additional intermediate be 
served on CAL flights between Albu- 
querque and Kansas City, via Pueblo, 
and flights between the same points, via 
Colorado Springs. 


Analysis of CAB Mail Rate 
Decisions Made by Kimball 


A summary and analysis of all recent 
opinions of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
setting or proposing permanent mail 
rates for domestic trunklines and feed- 
ers, has been completed by Frederic P. 
Kimball, air transport economist, form- 
erly with Charles A. Rheinstrom, Inc., 
and American Airlines. 

Opinions covering 15 airlines are sur- 
veyed: Braniff, Capital, Chicago and 
Southern, Continental, Delta, Empire, 
Florida, Inland, Mid-Continent, Mon- 
arch, Northeast, Pioneer, Southwest, 
West Coast, and Western. 

The report is arranged by subject 
matter, rather than by carrier, to permit 
direct carrier-by-carrier comparisons. 
Included are sections on schedule and 
equipment allowances, non-mail reve- 
nues, disallowances in principal cost 
categories, allowable investments, and 
the determination of mail rates. While 
no attempt was made to evaluate CAB’s 
judgment in the opinions covered, the 
author does point out some examples 
of what he considers to be omissions or 
inconsistencies. 

The 258-page mimeographed 
legal size, single-spaced, is available 
from the author at Tarrytown, N. Y., 
at $175.00. 


report, 


MILESTONE 
25 Years for CMA 


Compania Mexican de Aviacion, Pan 
American Airways affiliate, on Aug. 24 
marked the 25th anniversary of its first 
flight over the 93-mile route between 
Tampico and Tuxpan. Then it owned 
one open cockpit plane; today it has a 
fleet of 15 DC-3A’s and five DC-4’s, has 
a route system of 5,137 miles and flies 
21,040 miles daily over routes linking 
Mexico City with 22 important c'ties 
in the Republic and with Los Angeles 
and Havana. CMA was purchased by 
Pan American in 1929. 

George L. Rihl is president of the ine 
and Elton Ross Silliman is mana; ‘ng 
director. 





100%, Schedule Completion: Co: ti- 
nental Air Lines completed all scl 
uled flights and maintained an operat ng 
efficiency record of 100% of schedu ed 
miles flown during July for a new co ®- 
pany record. More than 500,000 pla: e- 
miles were flown during the month 
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Between the Lines 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 








Still No Strategic Plan 


As we go to press, the House Armed 
Service Committee’s investigation of 
B-36 procurement and strategy is closing 
out its third week and there is every 
indication that the remaining days of 
the investigation will produce some 
lively testimony, for the author of the 
famous “anonymous document” which 
started the investigation has just been 
unveiled, and he in turn implicated 
airplane manufacturer Glenn L. Martin 
as a contributor to the document. 

The author of the document turned 
out to be, of all things, a Navy official, 
one Cedric Worth, a civilian special as- 
sistant to Undersecretary Dan Kimball. 

This came as a complete surprise to 
Washington observers who had been led 
to believe that the military services 
were completely unified and that none 
would stoop to belittling his brother 
service. The document, as you prob- 
ably know, contains a series of allega- 
tions to the effect that the Air Force’s 
decision to revive the B-36 procurement 
program after it had lain dormant for 
several years had been brought about 
through political influence; specifically, 
that Convair board chairman Floyd 
Odlum, through contributions to the 
Democratic campaign fund, allegedly as 
high as $6,500,000, had been able to 
pressure the Air Force into the pur- 
chases; that Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson, a Convair director until he 
became defense boss this year, had ap- 
plied similar pressure; and that W. 


Stuart Symington, Secretary of the Air 
Force. had also joined the conspiracy. 


Symington’s alleged reward was to be 


the top slot in a huge aircraft combine 
which Odlum was going to promote by 
a series of mergers. 

The rumors had been pretty well ex- 
ploded before Worth’s admission that 
he was the compiler of them. 


The Other Half. It should be re- 
membered, however, that investigating 
the charges of dishonesty in the B-36 
program is only half of the investigation 
as originally proposed. The other half 
was to be a look into the strategic em- 
ployment of the B-36 as a weapon and 
to question whether the theory (and 
that’s all it is so far) of interconti- 
nental bombing is practical and whether 
we are not unbalancing the defense 
establishment in favor of an unproved 
theory. The committee appears reluc- 
tant to tackle this half of the investiga- 
tion and there seems to be a possibility 
that it might be glossed over lightly. 
There are good reasons for such re- 
luctance. First, the committee, for the 
most part, does not have the technical 
background to properly assay the in- 
formation on this subject which would 
be presented them, and such testimony 
would probably do nothing more than 
publicize a series of conflicting views. 
Secondly, it places Congress in the posi- 
tion of making decisions which should 
rightfully fall to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

But there is still considerable differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject within 
the National Military Establishment and 
someone ought to take a good long 
look at the defense picture. The Navy’s 
opinions on intercontinental bombing 
are well known. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 


newly-appointed chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, admitted during the investiga- 
tion that he questioned the efficiency of 
intercontinental bombing, although he 
admitted that we would probably have 
to resort to it in a war. 

There is, as a matter of fact, con- 
siderable difference of opinion within 
the Air Force itself. For instance, dur- 
ing the testimony Gen. George C. 
Kenney, who was commander of the 
Strategic Air Command (which operates 
the B-36’s) not very long ago, tossed 
the Air Force’s claims of near-invulner- 
ability at high altitude for the B-36 
out the window, and admitted with 
refreshing frankness that he thought 
fighters could shoot down B-36’s. He 
would not use the B-36 as a day bomber 
for this reason, Kenney said. He ex- 
pressed great confidence in the plane 
as a night bomber, pointing out that 
radar-equipped interceptors for night 
work are far behind bombers in de- 
velopment and that B-36’s could prob- 
ably get into a target without ever being 
detected until the bombs dropped—at 
night. 

This sounded quite plausible. But then 
Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, who once sent 
B-29’s over Japan without guns, came 
along and kicked Kenney’s testimony 
out. He would not use B-36’s as night 
bombers, LeMay said. They would be 
daylight bombers and fly missions 
similar to those flown in World War II. 

Symington and Vandenberg Dis- 
agree. And then Symington and his 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg, disagreed on another question of 
tactics. Symington testified that the 
B-36 had been bought because it was 
the only bomber that did not require 
overseas bases. But then Vandenberg, 
under questioning by Rep. James E. 
Van Zandt (R., Pa.), admitted that he 
considered overseas bases pretty im- 
portant in B-36 operations. Van Zandt 
asked if Vandenberg thought the B-36 
could fly a 10,000-mile mission under 
combat conditions. Vandenberg replied, 
cautiously, “Under certain conditions, 
yes.” Then he asked why Van Zandt 
insisted on the 10,000-mile figure. The 
Congressman was caught off first base 
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i i i : - i designed to replace 
N. . ___ First flight photo of the Air Force's latest assault transport, the Northrop C-125 Raider, 9 Pp 
throp Raider the glider for work in and out of small, unimproved airfields. 
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Northrop is building 23 of the planes. 
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Again, Chase engineering has demonstrated its resourcefulness in answering the need for larger, more 
durable, more versatile transports. The C-123 offers utility, versatility, ease and economy 
of operation on a grand scale. For, within the 77 ft. fuselage and 110 ft. span 


is a spacious cargo compartment capable of accommodating a 


155mm Howitzer and truck, 60 fully equipped troops, 
50 litter patients. Truly, Chase has placed 
a new star in the aircraft 
firmament. 
UL AIRCRAFT CO. Az. 


WEST TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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on tnat one; he should have snapped 
back that the Air Force has been in- 
sisting on it loudly ever since 1945. 
Instead, however, he merely replied that 
he assumed the Air Force planned to 
use the plane on missions that would 
require bombing targets as much as 
5,000 miles from its home base. 

Vandenberg said yes, that was right. 
But, he added, such a mission would 
not require a 10,000-mile range. The 
plane could take off from a domestic 
base, fly to a target 5,000 miles away 
and then land at another base. But 
since the plane would naturally take off 
from the nearest domestic base to the 
target, this would mean that the land- 
ing base would necessarily be an over- 
seas base. Vandenberg thus repudiated, 
perhaps unwittingly, two pet Air Force 
theories: the intercontinental-no-over- 
seas-base theory and the 10,000-mile 
claim for the B-36. 

Such differences of opinion among the 
Air Force high command were refresh- 
ing, for they indicated the lack of a 
predetermined “party line.” They also 
indicated, however, that there is still 
no precise overall strategic plan for 
emergency implementation—and it’s high 
time we got one. 


‘Must’ Book on Air Power 


While on the subject of strategic 
bombing, we should like to mention in 
passing a new book that we think is 
a “must” for anyone who wants to bone 
up on strategic air power. Its title is 
just that—“Strategic Air Power’”—and 
it was written by Dr. Stefan T. Possony. 
Our first impression was “Who’s Pos- 
sony? Where did he get the back- 
ground to discuss such a subject?” The 
book jacket isn’t very reassuring—it 
describes Possony as a former psycho- 
logical warfare officer for the Navy 
during the war, who also served with 
the French government until the fall 
of Paris, “specializing in the selection of 
targets for air attack.” Since the French 
Air Force certainly set no records for 
strategic bombing, this didn’t impress 
us much either. 

Bul when we got into the book itself, 
our skepticism quickly dissipated. For 
it is obvious that Dr. Possony knows 
wha! he is talking about and that his 
book is the result of a very careful 


analy s of all phases of air warfare. 

Dr ossony cautions against over-de- 
penc:.ce on the atom bomb. He is 
quite aware of its destructive power, of 
cour But he reminds us that “the 
aestr -tiveness of a weapon is depend- 
ent the quantity in which this 
wea can be made available.” The 
quan ‘y of the A-bomb is dependent 
on e main factors: raw materials, 
indi al potential, and the time of the 
war. J‘ranium is not very plentiful, he 
Says: .erefore, until more plentiful raw 
mate cals can be made fissionable, the 
man. icture of large numbers of the 
bom! is precluded. Limitations of the 
indu-'-ial potential also tend to restrict 


bon sutput. And the time element—it 
Is 0 us that in, say, 1970, our supply 
of th bombs will be many times larger. 
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Production Spotlight 


Strikes Averted? A round of expected strikes in the West Coast 
aircraft industry has apparently been averted. The pattern for labor 
peace in the Los Angeles area was believed to have been set when 
members of the International Association of Machinists at Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. voted last week to accept the company’s latest proposal 
on wages and working conditions. Major features of this agreement 
provide for a blanket increase of five cents an hour; about two cents 
an hour for improvement of “fringe” benefits; $500,000 for correction 
of inequities; and five cents for merit raises. The union had previously 
rejected an earlier company offer and authorized a five-day contract 
termination notice. 

When the Lockheed union accepted the new terms, officials of the 
other aircraft locals at Douglas Aircraft Co.’s El Segunda and Santa 
Monica plants also moved toward settlement. The CIO-United Auto 
Workers at Douglas Long Beach and North American Aviation, how- 
ever, are still holding out. North American’s contract with the union 
has expired but the workers are remaining on their jobs while new 
contract negotiations are in progress. 


Measuring Cost: An indication of the ever-mounting cost of air- 
planes was contained in the testimony of Lt. Gen. Edward Rawlings, 
Air Force comptroller, in the B-36 investigation. The Air Force has 
two standards of measuring the unit cost of an airplane: a flyaway 
cost, which includes airframe, government furnished property, amort- 
ized engineering and tooling, plus a pro rata share of training equip- 
ment, technical engineering data, and static and flight testing; and a 
total program cost, which is the flyaway cost plus spares and ground 
handling equipment. The flyaway cost of one Convair B-36, based on 
the original order of 95 planes, was $3,275,133. The total program 
cost of a B-36 unit in the original order was $4,692,392. With the addi- 
tion of four jet engines to each plane, the total program unit cost be- 
comes $6,248,686. The next 75 B-36’s, however, will be cheaper, the 
total program unit cost with jets being $4,732,939. The investment in 
the B-36 program io date is $988,506,574, with another $27,000,000 in 
engineering changes under consideration. In addition more of the 
six-engine bombers will be ordered out of fiscal 1950 funds. 


Helicopters: Sikorsky Aircraft Division has received a $1,000,820 
Air Force contract for five models of a new helicopter, the H-19A. 
The H-19A is a modified version of the familiar single-rotor H5 series, 
featuring a new engine and a substantially altered airframe. The Army 
is also interested in Sikorsky’s commercial S-52 ’copter and has ordered 
a few experimental models, designating them H-18’s . . . Piasecki Heli- 
copter Corp. has started a Civil Aeronautics Administration certifica- 
tion process for its Navy HRP “Flying Banana,” which Frank N. 
Piasecki feels has good commercial possibilities . . . Piasecki’s six-place 
HJP, also a Navy ‘copter, has been redesignated the HUP-1. Work 
has started on the first production model. 


Chase Order: The Air Force forgot to announce one of its pro- 
duction orders this year through an oversight. It was an order for 
nine Chase YC-122B twin-engine assault transports. Contract cost 
was $6,497.730. including repairs and equipment for two earlier models. 
Chase Aircraft Co.’s XC-123 (page 16) is also a good bet for large 
scale production. 


Industry Briefs: Northrop Aircraft will get a $389,409 Air Force 
contract for spare parts for the three-engine YC-125A assault trans- 
port as soon as the President certifies the money . . . The first of four 
Martin 2-0-2 transports owned by LAN, Chilean national airline, has 
been returned to Chile from the Martin plant where it underwent 
structural changes . . . Convair is completing certification tests on a 
Convair-Liner which the company will use as a demonstrator.—J. J. H. 





than it is today. But if war came, say, 
before 1955, the number of bombs would 
still be relatively 
clusion—before 1955 the 


matter is heavy at times. 
limited. His con- 
number of 





Like any such treatise, the reading 
Generally, 
however, it is not as heavy as one 
would expect such a heavy subject to be. 


bombs would probably be insufficient to 
win a war alone. This is not the first 
time such a sentiment has been uttered. 
But it is Possony’s logical, step-by-step 
development of the idea that makes his 
book interesting. 


Possony’s publishers, the Infantry Jour- 
nal Press, state: “If you’ve been won- 
dering who’s right and who's wrong in 
the battle that has been raging over the 
use of American air power, this book 
is ‘must’ reading for you.” We agree. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE————— 


Robert E. Wieland, Jr., has been elected 
to fill the unexpired term on National 
Airlines’ board of directors created by 
the recent resignation of E. P. Talia- 
ferro. Wieland has been special repre- 
sentative for NAL at Havana since 
1946. 


H. S. Gray has been promoted from 
manager of general ledger and cost ac- 
counting for Western Air Lines to the 
newly-created position of acting direc- 
tor of the budget. 


Richard H, King, former president of 
Trans-Air Hawaii, has joined Trans- 
Pacific Airlines in an executive capa- 
city. Thomas H. Cooke has become 
president and general manager of 
Trans-Air Hawaii. 





—OPERATIONS—MAINTENANCE— 


R. W. Rummel has been promoted from 
manager of aircraft procurement to 
chief engineer for Trans World Airline 
at Kansas City. He replaces L. R. 
Koepnick, who resigned to accept an 
Air Force position. 


Frank A. Kimmons, formerly service 
analysis engineer for Pan American- 
Grace Airways in Lima and before that 
director of maintenance training, has 
been appointed as purchasing repre- 
sentative in Miami. 


Ernest F. Malling- 
er has been pro- 
moted to chief 
flight engineer for 
National Airlines. 
Formerly with 
Peruvian Interna- 
tional Airways 
and Pacific Over- 
seas Airlines, he 
joined NAL as a 
flight engineer last 
January. 





Mallinger 


C. A. “Cap” Petry, superintendent of 
communications for United, has been 
given a leave of absence to head up 
the frequency division of Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc., in Washington. He’s a 16- 
year veteran with UAL and currently 
is industry advisor to the U. S. dele- 
gation to the Second International Ad- 
ministrative Aeronautical Radio Con- 
ference in Geneva. 


TRAFFIC & SALES-————— 


S. E. Russ, formerly manager of the 
international branch of Trans World 
Airline’s cargo sales division, has 
moved up to manager of cargo. sales, 
replacing Robert E. Whitmer, resigned. 
Russ will have charge of international 
air cargo and air mail as well as 
domestic air freight. W. E. Pluchel, 
manager of mail and express, is re- 
sponsible for all domestic air mail 
and domestic air express. 
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PEOPLE 








J. Kenneth 
New LAS Head—,, ull, former 
Lockheed Aircraft Service vice president 
and general manager, has been elected 
president, succeeding Cyril Chappellet, 
who continues as chairman of the board. 
Hull has been with LAS and the parent 

manufacturing company since 1941. 





Stanley Washburn, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed promotion director for Pan- 
American Airways, concentrating on 
advertising tie-ins, merchandising pro- 
motion and special events. He previ- 
ously held the same position with 
American Airlines. 


Andrew Myzer, formerly with United 
Air Lines in San Francisco, has been 
appointed west coast representative for 
Sabena Belgian Airlines, with offices in 
the Elkan Gunst Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 


John S. Shirk, formeriy sales repre- 
sentative for American Airlines, Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed sales man- 
ager at Albany. 


Donald V. Alexander has been ap- 
pointed Montreal traffic manager for 
Northeast Airlines. Formerly super- 
visor of maintenance at NEA’s Mon- 
treal base, he was transferred to the 
traffic department early last year. 


Arthur LeVove, for 14 years district 
publicity manager for United Air Lines 
in Los Angeles, resigned last month 
to become manager of press relations 
for Pan-American Airways in Los 


Angeles. He is succeeded in the UAL 
post by his former assistant, Bill 
O’Hern. 


B. J. Talbot, formerly Philippines traf- 
fic manager for Northwest Airlines at 


Manila, has been named to NWA’s 
eastern regional traffic staff at New 
York, to work closely with travel 
agents. 


Thomas Bready, traffic supervisor for 
Pan American Airways at San Fran- 
cisco has been transferred to Hong 
Kong in the same capacity. 

T. R. Nolan has been named assistant 
director of cargo traffic for Northwest 
Airlines with headquarters in St. Paul 
He joined NWA in 1937 and previous 
to his new assignment was supervisor 
of cargo sales. 

Ralph W. Rossiter, formerly special 
cargo sales representative for Panagra 
at Buenos Aires, has been appointed 
acting cargo traffic superintendent with 
headquarters in Lima. He joined the 
company as a purser in 1935 and was 
transferred to the traffic office in BA 
in 1940. 

William H, B. Ortwin, former district 
sales manager for Pan American Air- 
ways in Singapore, has been named 
district traffic manager in Tokyo, re- 
placing John J. Barbagelata. The latter 
has returned to his regular position of 


cargo sales superintendent of the 
Pacific-Alaska Division in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Others in the News 


Charles L. Gallo, former general sales 
manager for TWA’s international di- 
vision and former vice president-traffic 
of TACA Airways System, has been 
elected president of Air Express Inter- 
national, New York air freight for- 
warder and travel agent, and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Surface Freight Cor- 
poration. 

R. C. Blaylock, former chief engineer of 
the airplane division of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., has been named director of engi- 
neering to replace W. Ken Ebel, who 





Ebel 


Blaylock 


resigned to accept a position as vice 
president of Canadair, Ltd., Mon’real 
Blaylock joined the C-W organization 
in 1929 and his accomplishments in- 
clude the designing of the Curtiss Hell- 
diver. Ebel had been a vice pres! ient 
of the Glenn L. Martin Co. before oll- 
ing C-W in March, 1948. 

C. J. Tippett, a veteran of 19 years of 
flying with 8,000 hours logged, has — een 
named South American represent: tive 
of the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization with headquarters in 1 ma, 
Peru. A former CAA inspector, Tip ett 
has had wide aviation experience 1 


South America. 
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Fred M. Glass 


Glass Directs Airport 
Development for NYPA 


Fred M. Glass has resigned the presi- 
dency of Air Cargo, Inc., which organi- 
zation he has headed since its founding 
in 1947, to accept the position of di- 
rector of the newly-created department 
of airport development in the Port of 
New York Authority. Glass was vice 
president-traffic for Capital Airlines be- 
fore taking the ACI job, and before that 
had been with the Air Transport Com- 
mand, American Airlines and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

The new department he will head in 
New York was created following the 
resignation of James C. Buckley, who 
hed been director of the office of air- 
port development under the department 
of port development of the Port Author- 
ity. Buckley has opened a consulting 
office at 331 Madison Avenue, New 
York. He will be retained by the Port 
Authority as airport consultant. 


Washington Aero Board 


Four new commission members have 


bern named by Gov. Arthur B. Langlie 
to ‘he six-man Washington State Aero- 
nav ics Board. New members are: 
Ha old M. Murphy, John N. Lavin, 
Be: amin F. Smith, W. O. Wilkstrom. 
Re'cined were: A. Elliot Merrill, and 


G m Quarnstrom. The new com- 
m mn is to select a successor to Joseph 
P. Jams, present state director of aero- 


ni 2. 


; Speed Record 


i . American Airways set a new 
G: ‘r-London record of 6 hours 52 
mi. ites on Aug. 9, then clipped four 
fo minutes from the record the fol- 
low ig day on another Stratocruiser 
flis Average speed over the 2,380 
m route on each of the flights was 
at 350 mph. Previous record of 
7 irs 21 minutes was held by a 
BO. C Constellation. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 


(Art. BARNEY BURNS, of All American Airways, is not only a good pilot; 
4 he’s also one of the company’s best public relations representatives. A cou- 
ple of weeks ago, an AAA Pittsburgh-Washington-Atlantic City flight had been 
delayed in Pittsburgh, and when it finally reached Washington, the maia- 
tenance department indicated that it might take several hours to iron out a 
mechanical difficulty. It was a busy weekend and AAA stood to lose sub- 
stantial revenue. But Capt. Burns decided that now was the time to come to 
the aid of his company. Let’s have Bob Love, AAA president, tell the story 
from here: “With the ticket agent on duty, he organized a tour of the 
Washington National Airport, which included a personally-conducted trip 
through all the essential functions at the airport, such as airways traffic 
control, control tower, the basement area where cargo and baggage are 
handled, and various airline operational activities. This proved of such 
intense interest to the passengers that after a four-hour delay, not a single 
passenger presented his ticket for cancellation to seek other means of trans- 
portation. Everyone got back on the airplane and we flew the delayed flight 
to Atlantic City. Almost without exception, these people made favorable 
comments as to the consideration displayed by the pilot in his concern of 
their situation, and the splendid job he did as ‘master of ceremonies.’ I 
feel that this is the type of activity on which the future success of this 
company can most certainly be predicated.” As we’ve said before, the pilots 
who are public relations men—and there are an increasing number—are 
making a valuable contribution to their companies. 
. 

A note from Fred Hunter, of our west coast office: “After more than 
20,000 hours, Dick Bowman, who has been flying for United Air Lines 
since 1926 when he started with a predecessor company, Pacific Air 
Transport, has decided to retire from flying. But Dick is still too en- 
thusiastic about the airline business to give that up too. So he’s trans- 
ferred from the cockpit to United’s traffic department in Los Angeles. 
Dick was always one of those pilots who did a bang-up job selling 
air transportation to the passengers aloft. He’s likely to turn out to 
be one of the best traffic salesmen United ever had.” 

o 
We have been receiving complaints about the sad state of ladies’ restrooms 
at some of the airports served by the airlines. The complaints include the 
points that these restrooms are dirty and in generally bad shape, that there’s 
the seemingly ever-present nickel or dime charge, that there’s an attendant 
always with palm open for a tip, that paper towels are invariably absent, 
and many others. Says one observer: “A smart airline would hire a gal to 
visit every airport and make a detailed report, just like oil companies do 
with their filling stations. Airlines appeal to women travelers—it’s the 
cleanest way to travel. But the restrooms at some airports are on a par 
with the old railroad terminals.” The latter statement is a horrible indict- 
ment. How about it? Any of you care to add an opinion? 
. 

The Seattle-Tacoma International Airport was being dedicated last 
month and Northwest Airlines decided that it was an appropriate 
occasion to christen one of its Boeing Stratocruisers. Wishing to use 
an impressive bottle of water for the christening, Al Wash, NWA 
public relations representative, messaged traffic men in Alaska and 
the Orient to send water from some point of “historical significance.” 
The cooperation was gratifying, and pretty soon he had water from 
the moat around the Tokyo Imperial Palace and from other historical 
spots. But A. B. Hayes, NWA representative in Anchorage, Alaska, 
had a different idea. He sent a bottle of charged water from an 
Anchorage bar. Far from being put out, Wash included this little 
prize in the blend. After all, an Alaskan bar probably has more 
history connected with it than a lot of other spots we could name. 

a 

Odds and ends: Letter from Jack Robson, airport management consultant 
for CAA down Texas way, informs us that he was having lunch at El Paso 
Municipal Airport the other day with Don Self, airport manager, and the 
menu was headed, “Enjoy a delicious ocean fresh via air freight.” Wasn't 
until the next line that you discovered they were talking about lobsters. 
Robson said he’s glad to see air freight has developed to the place where 
it’s moving oceans . . . The Ford tri-motor that TWA used during its 20th 
anniversary averaged 81 mph on its 3,250-mile journey. The owner, Clint 
Johnson of Livermore, Calif. thinks it will still be around for the 25th 
anniversary. 
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The Plane off the Year! 


THE NEW STRATOCRUISER FLAGSHIP 


(DOUBLE-DECKED) 


The Value of the Year! 


EXTRA LUXURY BUT NO EXTRA FARE if, 












Sleep Your Way Abroad— 
You'll want to stretch 
out and sleep in the ex- 
tra-length, luxurious 
berths (available fou 
only a small surcharge). 





















Club Lounge above the 
Clouds This lowe 
lounge, with large ob 
servation windows, 
reached by spiral stain 
case, seats 14, features 


its own service bar, 





Now you can fly from New York to London or Shannon, r----- 
Ireland on the new double-decked Stratocruiser Flagship 


oe 


TWICE WEEKLY 
SERVICE 


e¢ THis New queen of the skies, the most luxurious Flagship eve 
constructed, is air conditioned and pressurized throughout. A pri 


vate stateroom, spacious lounges and dressing rooms provide th« Stratocruiser Flagship 


utmost in passenger comfort. Cocktails and delicious full course departures every Wed | 
P meee : : : sai : . : nesday and Saturday are 
meals, prepared in flight, are served with our compliments, 
‘ ‘ : included in’ American's | 
dest of all, you don’t pay one cent extra for this new premium 21 weekly transatlantic 
service—because it is American Airlines policy to provide you with schedules 
the best in air transportation at the lowest possible cost, | 


So, for the fastest and finest in transatlantic travel, sce your travel 


poem ee ee 


agent or nearest American Airlines ofhce. oe oe ae ae oe - 
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Improved Weather Service 


Promised by WB-CAA Tests 


By Wi.1am D. PERREAULT 


They've started to do something about 
the weather. Not weather in general, 
but weather as it affects the schedule 
reliability of the airlines, the relia- 
bility of executive transports as busi- 
ness vehicles and private airplanes as 
transportation which can compete fav- 
orably with other forms of transporta- 
tion. 

The activity is in the field of pre- 
dicting weather more accurately, meas- 
uring it where it counts and getting 
the information to other pilots immedi- 
ately. While the program is’ very 
fundamental in its design, it promises 
immediate results. It includes the es- 
tablishment of “end of the runway” 
weather observation stations, new 
weather reporting procedures, a chain 
of volunteer observation stations and 
new equipment to simplify the task of 
accurate reports. 


Washington Tests. Last week the 
first and most important step was initi- 
ated at Washington National Airport. 
The Weather Bureau started to operate 
the first “end of the runway” observa- 
tion station. Whenever the minimums 
get below circling minimums, 500 ft. 
ceiling and 1% miles visibility, the WB 
will send a man and equipment to the 
approach end of the instrument run- 
way to make on the spot checks. 


As these checks are made the infor- 


mation will be radioed to the control 
tower by means of mobile, two-way 
communications equipment which is 


being supplied by CAA and operated 


by Weather Bureau personnel. Infor- 
mation obtained in this manner will be 
usec to determine flight operating mini- 
mu 

Tiis will do away with the long 
Ste ing complaints of the instrument 
weather flier. While the control tower 
mis be echoing minimums measured 


at e administration building or its 
imndiate vicinity, minimums _ that 
oile’ made it necessary to seek out an 
alie cate airport, the pilot has fre- 
qu y been able to see the runway 
an erate virtually on VFR. 

P. sibly worse from the standpoint 
of safety, these weather reports give 
the ‘lot a false sense of security when 


the ire better than those existing at 
the | of the runway. On such occa- 
Sic the pilot lowers his ship through 
the vereast expecting to break through 
at y second, finally breaks through 
Wit! marginal visibility and practically 
on » ground. 


vamped Ceilometer. During the 
tes’ at WNA a new ceilometer will be 
use’ to insure even greater accuracy 
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in ceiling reports. The present day 
equipment is designed to provide mini- 
mums in reporting ceilings from zero 
to 3,000 feet. There are claims that 
some accuracy is sacrificed at both ex- 
tremes. The new ceilometer has been 
modified to provide less scope and 
greater accuracy in the critical area 
involved in instrument weather opera- 
tions. It has been located at the end 
of runway 36, the instrument runway at 
WNA. 

Present day 24 hour systems use a 
beam of light which rises vertically 
above the test station to the point where 
it strikes a cloud. An automatic scan- 
ner, mounted some 1500 feet horizon- 
tally from the beam, and operating both 
day and night, travels the length of the 
beam providing a recording of the cloud 
ceiling level. The scanner is moved in 
to a position about 250 ft. from the 
light beam in the new instrument con- 
figuration. 

An inclinometer is used as a’ manual 
operation at the runway-end ceiling 
light rather than the automatic scanner. 
Since this latter system will not be 
usable in daylight hours, a helium filled 
balloon will be used for daytime ceiling 
observations. 

The tests at WNA are designed to 
provide new data on the requirements 
for such services. It will establish how 
many people are needed to carry on 
runway observations, cost figures, bene- 
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fits derived, possibility of drafting air- 
port or airline personnel for observa- 
tion agents, etc. If the answers are 
favorable, the WB will initiate a pro- 
gram to use similar services at 30 
leading airports, as requested by the 
Air Transport Association. These air- 
ports were picked on the basis of 
traffic density and known weather con- 
ditions. 


Visibility Checks. Although the vis- 
ibility measurements at WNA, during 
the trial tests, will be made by visual 
reference to local landmarks, a new 
device to measure visibility will soon be 
put into operation at Idlewild Airport 
in New York. This device will consist 
of precision ground reflectors, based on 
the same principal as those used in 
highway markings, mounted along the 
runway length. A special light projec- 
tion will be used to check how many 
of the accurately spaced lights are vis- 
ible under any given condition. 

New Stations. The Weather Bureau 
operates 245 airways hourly reporting 
stations at an annual cost of between 
$25-$30,000 each Many areas of the 
country lack adequate coverage for op- 
timum flight advisory service, the most 
stringent of all weather forecasting. To 
fili in the obvious gaps, at a minimum 
cost to the government and to aviation, 
the Weather Bureau is now inaugurat- 
ing the first of a series of volunteer re- 
porting stations to be known as Cooper- 
ative Aero Weather Reporting Stations. 

The trial runs are now being pro- 
grammed in Pennsylvania through the 
State Director of Aviation. Four points 
within the state of Pennsylvania which 
are critical spots as weather data 
sources, but are not covered by routine 









— Shown above are J. A. Sherry (left) and T. J. Townsend working 

Winning Idea— on the scheduling graph which earned them a joint award of 

$500. The system devised by these two Pan American employes shows where the plane 

is, how much flight time it has, and when it is due for servicing or overhaul. By keep- 

ing close track on the airplanes activities and needs, the graph has made it possible 

to improve scheduling, enter airplanes into overhaul at a more acceptable rate and 
consequently level out work load peaks. 
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@ CURTISS AUTOMATIC SYNCHRONIZATION makes propeller 
RPM control and engine RHYTHM a simple, one-lever, finger- 
tip operation for pilots of modern multi-engined airliners. 


@ A single lever propeller RPM control — located in the 
cockpit — establishes the constant speed setting for each 
flight condition. 

... and at the same time maintains accurate synchroni- 
zation — uniform RPM — of all engines through an auto- 
matic synchronizer master unit. 


@ As a result, CURTISS AUTOMATIC SYNCHRONIZATION... 
. . eliminates noisy, tiring, off-rhythm engine “beat.” 
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RPM and RHYTHM 
under the pilots 


finger-tip control 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY AMERICAN AIRLINES 


. . releases the pilot for other important duties during 


take-off, climb, let down and landing. 


. . assures more comfort and relaxation for himself, his 
crew and his passengers. 

Other famous Curtiss Propeller features include 
reverse thrust and hollow steel blades. Like auto- 
matic synchronization, these features were first in- 
troduced to service by Curtiss and service-prov« d 
on commercial airline and military aircraft. 


APR T OF 


PROPELLER DIVISION CURTISS YZy WRIGHT caLoweLt, NEW JERS” 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


A 5. FLECTRIC PROPELLERS 
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WS stations, have been chosen to pro- 
yi’e data on which to base future action. 
ing daylight hours, volunteer 
kers at these four points will make 
bi-hourly reports of ceiling, skycover 
visibility, weather, wind direction and 
speed plus temperature and dew point. 

1ese observations will be telephoned 
or telegraphed over public lines to the 
nearest WB station where they will be 
picked up, screened as necessary and 
placed on the proper circuits for dis- 
tribution. The total cost of operating 
one of these stations for a year is esti- 
mated at $1,000 by the WB. Of this 
sum, 90% is expected to be communi- 
cations cost. 

If the Pennsylvania trials proceed as 
anticipated, the WB will start spreading 
the service until it will ultimately pro- 
vide about 200 more stations across the 
country. Minnesota will be the second 
state to get cooperative stations, accord- 
ing to present plans. 


New Handling. Finally, the Weather 
Bureau, CAA, and airlines are going to 
fil in another important gap. A con- 
crete program for transmitting all pilot 
weather reports to a central point, re- 
viewing them for new information and 
providing first class transmission serv- 
ice for informative weather data has 
been agreed upon. 

There has keen such a program on 
paper before. This time the agencies 
have set up a working program with as- 
signed responsibilities and new leader- 
ship. Everyone involved in the basic 
planning is convinced it will work. The 
primary trouble with earlier programs 
has been that the airlines have not filed 
the in-flight reports with the Weather 
Bureau and the WB has been unable to 
expedite the few reports that were re- 
ceived. The condition became progres- 
sively worse. 

The lack of adequate communications 
lines has been a contributing factor and 
will remain the critical item in the 
ultimate success of the program. The 
national circuits, class A service, on 
which the weather data is handled, have 
been filled to capacity. To aleviate this 
condition, the WB is going to revamp 
reporting procedures to minimize words. 
If the pilots agree, certain fair weather 
reports will be entirely eliminated. This 
will be a progressive program with ever 
increasing space available for import- 
ant reports, according to Dr. Francis 
W. Feichelderfer, chief of the Weather 
Burevu. Also, CAA will revamp com- 
mun ations equipment to handle 75 
wor’; per minute instead of 60. 

To expedite the pilot reports of exist- 
ing veather, the CAA and WB will 
hand e this valuable data through re- 
vised channels which will insure that 
every pilot interested in the weather 
will 1ave the benefit of weather obser- 
Vatiors made by pilots flying the 
affec ‘ds areas. Whether = checking 
throu zh the local control tower or on 
the rational WB circuits, the pilot 
Snoul | get up-to-the-minute observa- 
tons by flight personnel. 
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These photos 
Improved Model—.\°.°,”".\°: 
modified AN/ARC-3 airborne VHF com- 
munications sets developed by Schuttig 
and Co., Inc. in Washington, D. C. Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has contracted 
with the company to modify over 100 


ARC-3 sets to this new arrangement 
which provides 24 transmitting and 24 
receiving channels. The 24 position rotary 
frequency selector can be used for 
matched frequencies or cross band 
operation. Frequencies can be grouped 
with practically no restriction. Several 
airlines are reported interested in the 
rework. 





ICAO Moves to Control 
Aircraft Operating Weights 


The Council of ICAO has adopted two 
resolutions which would tend to enable 
the country of manufacture to exercise 
more extensive control over the oper- 
ating weights of aircraft than is pres- 
ently enjoyed. The proposal has been 
strongly advocated by CAB with the 
view toward preventing foreign nationals 
from operating such aircraft as the 
Deuglas DC-3 in U. S. territory at 
higher gross weights than allowed for 
our own operators. 

In some instances, according to CAB, 
these aircraft are being operated over 
parallel routes, in competition with U. S. 
operators and into the same airports but 
at weights considerably in excess of 
U. S. regulations. 

In the case of the DC-3, which has 
been operated at these high gross weights 
in the military services of this country 
and by foreign nationals for a number 
of years, the foreign country could still 
operate at the higher weights author- 
ized within other countries. However, 
any other state would be authorized to 
prevent operations over or into its 
territories at weights in excess of 26,200 
lbs. 

The wording of the resolution is such 
that some U. S. operators using DC-3 
aircraft in foreign states could be lim- 
ited to a maximum of 26,200 Ibs. by that 
state even though the ship is one pres- 
ently licensed for weights of 26,900 lbs. 
within the U. S. 
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‘A WINNING 
COMBINATION 





Section of Maintenance and Test Dept., National 
Aircraft Maintenance Corp., Hangar No. 8, 
Newark, N. J. Airport. Shown are: Test Machines 
for Fuel, Vacuum, and Hydraulic Pumps (1), Fuel 
Booster Pumps (2), Aircraft Generators (3), Aircraft 
Heaters (4). Other Test Machines not shown in- 
clude: Hi-Lo Tension Magnetos, and Propeller 
Governors. 





Testing fuel pumps using the Greer Combination 
Test Machine, Model FVHP 20-1H. 


Precision Testing of Aircraft Systems 
and Accessories is a matter of 
“Know How” and the right kind of 
equipment. 


It's no wonder, therefore, that leading 
airlines and airport operators specify 
“Greer” when selecting maintenance 
and test equipment for hangar and 
field operation. They know that they 
are assured of precision equipment 
made by the sole manufacturer of a 
complete line of aircraft maintenance 
and test machines. 


A typical example of such a winning 
combination is illustrated above. 
National Aircraft Maintenance Cor- 
poration is Greer equipped to meet any 
maintenance and test requirements. 


Write or phone today for our com- 
plete catalog. 


To NATIONAL AIRCRAFT MAIN- 
TENANCE CORPORATION, re- 
cently moved to Newark, N. J. 
Airport (Hangar No. 8), we bid 
welcome and continued success. 


INC. 


HYDRAULICS 
454 EIGHTEENTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y 
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Arcata Facilities Give SWA 


Record Low Minimums 


A significant step toward the goal of 
all-weather flying took place when the 
CAA approved 100-ft. ceiling and %4 mile 
visibility for Southwest Airways’ pas- 
senger planes at Arcata, Calif. 

Cutting in half the lowest minimums 
previously granted to any airline operat- 
ing under instrument flight rules, the 
CAA approval is indicative of the in- 
creased schedule reliability the airlines 
will be able to obtain through the effec- 
tive fog penetration power of high in- 
tensity lights. 

The new minimum visibility require- 
ment is the result of a series of test 
flights by Southwest crews working with 
the technical personnel of Transocean 


Air Lines, contract operators of the 
Landing Aids Experiment Station at 
Arcata. 


The final proving runs were made by 
Southwest’s chief pilot, J. W. Brown, 
with Capt. C. L. Kinamon and First 
Officer E. E. Spencer. They were ac- 
companied by A. D. Niemeyer, CAA 
superintendent of flight operations for 
the Sixth Region at Los Angeles; Clandy 
Schmid, coordinator of CAA’s San Fran- 
cisco district office, and Howard White, 
CAA safety agent. 


Zero-Zero Tests. The proving flights 
were conducted under conditions vary- 
ing from zero ceiling and zero visibility 
to the approved 100-ft. and % mile and 
were described as routine in every re- 
spect. The tests under the zero-zero 
conditions were so successful, South- 
west felt it actually could operate safely 
under such conditions at Arcata and 
applied for permission to do so. Ted 
Mitchell, v.p. of Southwest, said the 
high intensity lights enabled the South- 
west crew to come in contact from 200 
ft. 

The high intensity lights at Arcata 
are the slopeline approach lights to 
which have been added a series of 
transverse light bars. Addition of the 
bars provides a further aid to pilots in 
determining the attitude of their air- 
craft and also their progress toward the 
runway. The bars were added to the 
system at the suggestion of Dr. M. A. 
Garbell, technical director-consultant at 
LAES. 

Mitchell expects regularity of South- 
west’s schedules will be increased to 
near 100% under the new minimums. 
In the past, morning and evening sched- 
ules into this high fog airport have 
been somewhat irregular due to the 
unavailability of personnel to man the 
FIDO system except during regular 
working hours at LAES. 

The new authority does not affect 
Southwest’s previously authorized op- 
erations at the station with the manu- 
factured weather of FIDO. This auth- 
ority was granted in Nov., 1947 and for 
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almost two years Southwest thus has 
been the only scheduled airline per- 
mitted to use manufactured weather in 
regular operation. 


Automatic Reservations Plan 
Considered for N. Y. Area 


If recommendations of the Automatic 
Reservations Committee of ATA are 
accepted, a budget of $10,000 will be 
established for the salary and expense 
of a project manager who will make 
a survey regarding installation of auto- 
matic reservations equipment in New 
York. The equipment would be in- 
stalled on an experimental basis to 
handle reservations for all the airlines 
serving the New York area. 

Recommended for the position of 
project engineer to handle this program 
was A. W. Regan of Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc. The committee has drafted a set 
of basic requirements to assist the 
manufacturers in the design and con- 
struction of this type equipment. The 
specifications are very general and 
would only serve as a guide with varia- 
tions to improve the ultimate perform- 
ance welcomed by the committee. 





. ene . 
Daily Plane Utilization 
Domestic 

May June 

me wsaeees 2 eng. pass. ... 4:47 4:55 
4 eng. pass. ... 7:28 7:47 

er 4:28 4:34 

: secu 2 eng. pass 7:17 6:05 
4 eng. pass 5:28 6:57 

Capital 2 eng. pass 9:21 8:51 
4 eng. pass 8:17 8:31 

ar 3:13 3:32 

Carib. .. 2 eng. pass 3:58 3:37 
C&S ... 2 eng. pass 9:14 9:03 
4 eng. pass 6:21 7:23 

2 eng. pass 5:30 6:02 
4 eng. pass coco 4O286 

 Ghaine 2 eng. pass 6:23 5:41 
Delta 2 eng. pass 7:42 7:45 
4 eng. pass 5:28 5:16 

GE cadecwcves 5:58 6:24 

EAL ..... 2 eng. pass . 11:03 10.43 
4 eng. pass 8:22 8:29 

SD seesien kane 7:14 5:44 

Haw 2 eng. pass 4:27 4:42 
Si écéeakieoas 1:45 2:58 

Inland . 2 eng. pass 9:41 9:59 
MCA . 2 eng. pass. ... 8:20 8:10 
RS 2 eng. pass 6:17 6:34 
4 eng. pass 7:10 7:01 

a 2 eng. pass 5:38 5:59 
4 eng. pass 1:03 750 

NWA . 2 eng. pass. ... 4:52 5:01 
4 eng. pass - 10:08 11:07 
ee 4:05 4:18 

TWA 2 eng. pass 7:43 7:50 
4 eng. pass 9:25 9:32 

CRD n2ctévcs ne 5:52 5:56 

UAL ..... 2 eng. pass 6:12 6:24 
4 eng. pass 6:55 7:05 

CI onietnceeda 4:31 4:47 

WAL 2 eng. pass 4:55 5:28 
4 eng. pass 1:54 1:31 











Basic idea of the automatic sys‘em 
is to record electrically the number of 
seats available for all flights and then 
permit agents to draw on these pro- 
visions by the simplest means possible. 
The system would insure against over- 
sales and provide status reports on re- 
quest. 


Transocean’s Arcata 
Contract Renewed 


Transocean Air Lines’ contract to 
manage, maintain and operate the Land- 
ing Aids Experiment Station at Arcata, 
Calif. has been extended to June 30, 
1950. Transocean has been the prime 
contractor at the experimental station 
for the last two years. 

Experimental work under the con- 
tract extension will be concentrated 
primarily on approach and runway- 
marker light patterns. Transocean has 
a civilian staff of 100 at Arcata. 





| Among the Suppliers 


AGNUS Chemical Co. of Garwood, 

N. J., has announced a new pro- 
gram of free production test cleaning 
service making their elaborate facilities 
available to interested companies for 
working tests of chemicals and proced- 
ures. Magnus has two types of clean- 
ing tanks and four mechanically agitated 
cleaning machines with three types of 
agitation plus turntable spraying and 
rinsing machines. The facilities make it 
possible to -evaluate chemicals and 
equipment, and check costs, time and 
related data. 

Charles W. Wood, formerly chief engi- 
neer with Jet Heat, Inc. of New York 
has joined Standard-Thomson Corp. o! 
Dayton, O. as design engineer. Stand- 
ard-Thomson Corp. is an aviation parts 
manufacturer . . The technical pro- 
cesses division of Colonial Alloys Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. has announced 4a 
process which will bring aluminum and 
its alloys, including those alloys con- 
taining copper and other assemblies of 
alloys, to a mirror-bright finish. Known 
as “mironizing,” the new process con- 
sists of a series of simple immersions in 
aqueous solutions. The process is avail- 
able to industry or production can be 
handled on a contract basis. 


Lear, Inc., has formed a missile controls 
design group at their Lear Cal Division 
on West Pico Blvd. in Los Angeles 
Primary purpose of the group will be to 
handle military contracts for design and 
development of automatic con‘rols 
systems working in direct contact with 
west coast manufacturers . . Tinner- 
man Products, Inc., plans on bull jing 
an ultra-modern plant on Brook vark 
Road in Brooklyn Village, Clevelan. 0 
at a cost of $1,500,000. The new buil! |ing 
will house 150,000 square ft. of m: 1U- 
facturing and effice space in a ne- 
story structure . .. Plastic aud Ru »ber 
Products, Inc., manufacturers of O- “ing 
hydraulic seals made from_ va: ‘ous 
synthetic rubbers, has announced | ans 
for a $125,000 expansion program w .ich 
will see the construction of two ‘¢W 
buildings to house offices and pl:nts 
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Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 








\ ’HILE there is considerable concern in some circles in the U. S. over | 


the growing size of the operating crew required on transport airplanes, 

in Great Britain this doesn’t seem to be an issue. Press announcements on 

» 140-ton Saunders-Roe SR-45’s indicate that the giant flying boat will 

carry 100 passengers and a crew of 25. Ten of this number will be stewards 

and stewardesses who will “administer” to the needs of the passengers. 

Three of the boats are on order for British South American Airways which 
is now being taken over by BOAC. 

om 


Continental Air Lines has completed the installation of omni- 
directional, VHF navigation equipment in their entire fleet of air- 
planes. Total cost of the installation, which Continental says is the 
first airline fleet to be completed, was about $75,000. Reports are 
that Continental’s pilots are very pleased with the new installation. 

* 


Gordon C. Sleeper, vice president of Frank B. Hall & Co., Inc., aviation 
insurance brokers of New York, told members of the Corporation Aircraft 
Owners Association that they practically establish their own insurance rates 
when they hire their pilots. He claimed that pilots holding Air Transport 
Ratings were looked upon as good risks and that extensive checks were 
made in each case of new insurance coverage to see what kind of a pilot the 
company employs. According to his listing, the type of pilot was the first 
consideration, quality of maintenance used was second and the make of 
plane third on the list of insurance considerations. 

» 


Colonial Airlines has made changes to the locking mechanism on 
the integral step door of their DC-3 airplanes to provide additional 
safety in checking that the door is properly locked. They have modi- 
fied the conventional locking mechanism to a two position device by 
welding the centering cam to the bayonet actuating cam. Formerly 
the handle always returned to neutral after the lock was “locked” 
or “unlocked.” Now the handle remains in the active position. 


EAL is having unusually good results with an acid proof paint made by 
kem Products, Inc., 103 Colgate Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. They are using it for 
tery trays and compartment walls, lavatory areas, on parts subject to 
aust gases and similar applications. It can be had in all colors or clear 
mixing with aluminum. 
* 


The prototype Super DC-3, which has keen flying since June 24th, 
been using Skydrol in place of the regular hydraulic fluid used in most 
present day systems. Skydrol is the Douglas-developed, non-inflam- 
mable hydraulic fluid which is being manufactured by Monsanto 
Chemical Co. The Super DC-3’s will be available equipped throughout 
for use of Skydrol, which requires special gaskets, packing material, 
etc. In addition to its safety value, the developers of Skydrol claim 
a high viscosity index and lubricity which extends the life of pumps 
and other moving parts. 

+ 


he Gould Storage Battery Corp. feels that improper maintenance and 
rging is robbing industry of from 30-50% of its battery capacity. For 
23rd time, Gould will start a week long training program for supervisors, 
‘ineers, mechanics and others dealing in battery care, November 14-18 
their Trenton plant. The course includes theory of operation, battery 
gn, electrical theory, battery layout, charging methods and maintenance 
cedures plus laboratory and shop projects. 
‘ service can be obtained by writing to J. A. Gilruth, School Director, Gould 
rage Battery Corp., Trenton, N. J. 
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SPARK PLUG ELBOWS 










110° ELBOW 
AN 3104-2 


90° ELBOW 


70° ELBOW 
AN 3104-1 


Spark plug elbows manufactured by 
the Electrical and Mechanical Design 
Corporation are made to meet the 
rigid specifications of the military 
services. 


We also design and manufacture 
elbows to meet special applications. 
We are currently manufacturing el- 
bows made of brass, steel and 
stainless steel of various sizes. 


Our representative in your territory 
will be pleased to call and give you 
all detailed information regarding our 
products. 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL 
DESIGN CORPORATION 


FACTORY 


Box 808-A, R.F.D. 1 
Rahway, New Jersey 
Phone: 7-338] 


Detroit Office 


8-247 General Motors Bidg. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
Phone: Trinity 1-9260 


Washington, D. C. Office 


1346 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Phone: Hudson 7313 
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Serv-A-Plane 


Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
designed the 285 Skyway Serv-A-Plane, 
a compact fuel dispensing unit for fuel- 
ing airplanes. The unit features a hose 
rack with a 50-ft. hose for normal fuel- 
ing operations mounted on a hose rack 





which swings through a 180 degree arc. 
The iron framed dispensing unit has 
a 23% x 18-inch base and a height of 


57%2 inches. Included in the unit are 
two illuminated advertising panels, 
dual flow indicators showing gasoline 


is being delivered, interlock to prevent 
a new pumping cycle until the money 
indicators are reset to zero, an air 
chamber, a % hp., vapor-proof motor or 
alternate choice at extra cost, comput- 
ing mechanism synchronized with price 
per gallon for gallonage up to 99.9 and 
money to $9.99. 

The unit also contains a self-closing 
nozzle, and centrifugal water separator. 


Aerial Spraying Pump 
Columbia Exporters, Inc., 1105 S. E. 
Morrison St., Portland, Ore., has an- 
nounced a new aluminum centrifugal 
pump for aerial spraying installations. 





The SIMPLEX PUMP is impervious to 
ordinary spraying chemicals. 

Cut shows thrust bearing (1) and 
stainless steel shaft (2) for wind-driven 
propeller drive. Discharge position can 
be rotated at 60° intervals for most 
convenient installation. Oversize grease 
cups (4) assure adequate lubrication. 
Unit has needle type bleeder valve (5) 
and is available in %, % and 1 in. sizes. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Temperature Control 


AiResearch Manufacturing Co., 9851 
Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 45, Calif., 
has perfected an electronic regulator to 
control the extreme temperature varia- 
tions in high-speed, high-altitude air- 
craft. It can be utilized for cabin tem- 
perature control, oil, fuel and engine 
temperature regulation, or anti-icing 
systems. Unit weighs only 414 lbs. and 
will fit in an area of less than six in. 
square, 

The regulator transforms electrical 
signals, received from highly sensitive 
temperature anticipators (extremely low 
mass pickups), into command signals 
for electrically actuated by-rass valves. 
A manual control allows the pilot to 
override the regulator. 

The unit is being manufactured for 
the Boeing B-47, the North American 
F-86 and the Northrop F-89. 


Filter-Dehydrator 


Lear, Inc., Romec Division, Elyria, O., 
has developed a filter-dehydrator for 
use in insuring moisture-free pressur- 
izing of engine ignition harness, to in- 
sure dry air in vacuum or pressure 
systems, etc. The two transparent tubes 
contain Grade A_ high absorption 
Relative humidity 
are indicated as 


capacity, silica gel. 
of 0, 20, 40 and 60% 

















colors change to the shade of the index 
card on the outer housing. The model 
shown has 60 cubic inch volume and a 
capacity of 6-8 ounces of water vapor. 
Wire mesh screens and filter pads are 
used in addition to the silica gel to re- 
move air dust and foreign matter. The 
silica gel can be reactivated for reuse 
Four sizes of dehydrators are used and 
these may be modified in diameter and 
length to meet installation requirements. 





Inquiries about equipment on this 
page may be sent either to AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION or direct to the 
manufacturer. 

Readers looking for sources of 
special equipment are invited to write 
to AMERICAN AVIATION's equip- 
ment editor. Every effort will be made 
to provide information on manu- 
facturers and suppliers who are in 
a position to furnish or develop 
needed airborne or ground equipment. 











Hose Clamp 


The ACTUS Corp., Mount Vernon, 
Y., is now producing its Eagle hx 
clamp which employs a hinge princi; 
for quick initial engagement and 


gear-type screw for fast take-up afte: 
i place. 


the clamp is in The clan 





available in five sizes covering hose 
range of % through 3% in. inside 
diameter, can be installed before or 


after assembly of the hose connection. 

The Eagle clamp allows substantial 
time savings in production line in- 
stallations and in repair or replace- 
ment use. 


Drum Sander 


American Diamond Saw Co., 519 N.W. 
Park Ave., Portland 9, Oregon, has de- 
veloped the new Cone-Loc Drum 
Sander for use in buffing, polishing and 
grinding operations. This new grinde! 
makes it possible to use ordinary strips 
of abrasives rather than buying the rela- 
tively high priced endless belt brasives 
The device is a balanced aluminum split 
drum cushioned with rubber and held 
together by pins that recede out of the 





way when the cone washer is tightens 


During operation the wheel does 1! 
lose diameter. Savings up to $18 

50 yards of cloth abrasive are claim 
by the manufacturer. Available (rubb 
cushioned) in sizes from 6% in. to 

in. diameter and various standard widt 
and bores. A 6% in. felt cushion 
sander is also available. 
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A 6 Direct operating cost only 


1%¢ per seat-mile 


ON THE 


| CONVATR-Liner” 


says 















; 
Stanley R. Shatto 
Vice President, Maintenance & Engineering 


WESTERN AIR LINES, Inc. 











“The Convair in its initial operations on Western’s system 
has proved that the combination of increased speed and greater 
load capacity in a twin-engine airplane will produce the economic 
operating results for which we had hoped,” says Mr. Shatto. “In the 
first five months of full fleet utilization we have found that the Convair is 
turning in a cost performance of | 4c per seat-mile, based on 


direct operating expense.” 








NOW-EVERY FLIGHT 
IS A CONVAIR! 


* 
x 
z 
= 





RACAIR CI 


easy MYELINE 











Convair 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





This advertisement in all daily newspapers on the 


Pacific Coast recently announced Western Air Lines’ Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
all-Convair service from Seattle to San Diego. 


San Diego, California - Fort Worth, Texas 
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Walter Snow Fighters 
keep your airport operating 
during snow storms -- 






have main runways clean 
and safe within hours 
after the storm ends. 














@ 250 hp. Walter Snow Fighter, with giant V-Plow and two 
hydraulically controlled side wings. Total clearing width 28 ft., 
at 20-30 mph. 





@ 240 hp. Walter Snow Fighter equipped with One-way Front 
Plow, Right Speed Wing, Center Scraper Blade and 10-ton capacity 
Sand and Chemical Spreader body. Extremely valuable unit for 
high speed snow removal and ice control. 


MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


Ridgewood 27, Queens 













QUIP your airport with big, fast, powerful 
Walter Snow Fighters and cut down the 
heavy losses formerly caused by days of snow- 
clogged runways, grounded planes and cancelled 
flights. These are facts proved at major airports 
thruout the snowbelt N. Y. International, 
La Guardia, Newark, Boston and others. 


Walter Snow Fighters are specially designed 
and built for airport snow removal. They incor- 
porate many vital features found in no other 
equipment. The exclusive Four-Point Positive 
Drive maintains 100°; traction on snow and ice. 
This permits clearance at speeds of 20-30 mph. 
to throw snow far to the side and provides tre- 
mendous pushing force behind the plows and 
wings to disperse snow banks. 


Increase your winter income, reduce hazards 
and cut down snow clearance costs, with Walter 
Snow Fighters. Have a representative call with 
full details. Or write for literature. 


WALTE 


L. 1, M.Y. 4-POINT POSITIVE DRIVE 


WALTER 


1001-19 Irving Ave. 


SNOW FIGHTERS 
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By Davin SHAWE 


Pull all the airlines out of one of the 
busiest 


air terminals in the country 


what do you have? 


C. V. (Bud) Burnett returned 


his best customers 
were getting ready 
to use bigger air- 
planes, and also & 
getting ready to 
move to a_ bigger 
airport. With an in- 
town location sur- 
rounded by highly 
developed industrial 
and residential prop- 
erty, Burnett 


Burnett 


couldn’t do the ob- 
vious thing and push his runways out 
to take care of larger airplanes. 

And with a lot of fixed-base opera- 


and private flyers who liked his 
on, Burnett couldn’t urge that the 


sell the airport as commercial prop- 
and build another all-purpose field 
er out. 


t airport problems develop slowly 
can be handled one at a time. 
it City’s loomed up all of a sud- 
; one of the biggest headaches an 
t man ever faced. The airport's 
rs, biggest in the country just 
years earlier, would look mighty 
and empty when the airline ten- 
noved out. The passenger term- 
vould have a ghostly look when 
counters were pulled out and 
offices vacated. The covered 
area would look strange with only 
‘asional little Cub using it to un- 
i passenger or a student. 


n-Airline Revenue. But Detroit 

big investment to pay off, so 
tt sharpened some pencils and 
to work. His assets, in terms of 
m and facilities, were consider- 
His only substantial liability was 
1e could no longer attract airline 
1e. The job was one of develop- 
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It could be 
pretty sad, but there is proof that you 
can go right on having one of the busi- 
est airports in the country. 

Col. 
to his Detroit City Airport from com- 
bat duty in Marine aviation to find that 









Detroit City Airport— 
A Lesson in Salesmanship 


ing every possible type of non-airline 
revenue. 

Burnett has done the job. You can 
go out to City Airport today and find 
it busier than ever. Every hangar bay 
is rented and crowded. The terminal 
has been renovated and every square 
foot of floor space and office area is 
occupied. The restaurant is not only 
busy, but serves better food than air- 
line passengers can get in most ter- 
minal restaurants. Even the barber shop 
still does a good business. The gates 
to the ramp area still see a steady 
stream of people. 

The CAA’s monthly traffic control 
summaries offer proof of the job that 
has been done. Only one airport in the 
country, Cleveland, leads Detroit City 
in total operations reported—and Cleve- 
land is able to report more than 6,000 
air carrier-type operations a month 
against about 500 at Burnett’s airport. 
He has no local and very little transi- 
ent military flying to add to the total. 
But in local civilian flying he is virtual- 
ly in a category by himself. 


Management & Salesmanship. A11 
this activity has not just grown up 
around a good location in a big city. 
It represents a fine job of both business 


management and salesmanship. Good 
management has brought a marked 
reduction in operating costs despite 


increased activity at the airport. Good 
salesmanship has brought every pos- 
sible type of aviation activity out to the 
field. 

Burnett’s management of City Air- 
port goes far beyond routine house- 
keeping and bookkeeping. He has a 
paternal interest in everyone who uses 
the airport, from the corporations 
which base their big fleets there to the 
student who needs disciplining for 
safety violations. If a fixed-base op- 
erator is losing money Burnett regards 
it as an airport problem and works with 
him on cutting costs or bringing in new 
business. If a non-sked freight car- 
rier has idle equipment Burnett is like- 
ly to come up with an industrial shipper, 
or maybe a nearby group of produce 
growers with an emergency problem. 
If a private plane owner has a beef 





about service on the field, Burnett treats 
it as a personal problem. 

Fixed-base operators account for 
most of the activity at the field, and 
Burnett watches them carefully and 
helpfully. Some of them are old-timers 
like Glenn Barr who can pretty much 
take care of themselves, but there are 
a few “typical” operators who are too 
busy flying or tinkering with planes to 
pay much attention to the office, and 
Burnett gives a lot of time to them. 
Shortly after the end of the war there 
were 28 operators on the field, but 
Burnett began to tighten up and after 
a few bankruptcies and a few mergers 
the total went down to 20. No new 
ones have started in the past two years. 


Charges Reasonable. Cost of doing 
business on the field is kept as low as 
possible. Rents are reasonable ($22.50 
a month for flight line offices), no land- 
ing fees are charged to field-based air- 
craft, and Burnett has dropped a former 
charge of $100 per year for every air- 
craft powerplant used for profit on the 
field. The airport takes no percentage 
or cut on an operators gross business. 

Specialization is encouraged. All 
flight operators give their ground train- 
ing work to Logan Ground School in 
the terminal building. Repair and 
overhaul services such as Anderson Air- 
craft Radio, Servair, Inc., and Michigan 
Aviation Co. have space in the big 
hangar and do a lot of work for cor- 
poration fleets as well as for the smaller 
operators and private owners who use 
the field or come in from other cities. 

More than 40 twin-engine DC-3’s, 
Lodestars, Mallards, twin Beeches and 
other transport types are among the 
331 planes now based on the field—most 
of them owned by corporations like 
Nash-Kelvinator, General Motors, 
Bower Roller Bearing and many others. 
Some of the corporation operations of- 
fices are as busy and as well run as an 
airline operating headquarters. 

Transient corporation aircraft regard- 
less of size pay only a $2.00 landing fee, 
which includes ramp space and service 
The airport offers, in fact guarantees, to 
obtain hotel rooms for all transient pilots 
and executive aircraft passengers. 

Flying fees account for only 5% of the 
airports revenues. Single engine planes 
pay no landing fees whether transient 
or field-based, except that a $1.00 per 
landing charge is paid by operators who 
come over from non-lighted fields for 
student night flying. 
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REDUCE AIRPORT HAZARDS WITH 


REALOCK FENCE 


A sturdy, tamper-proof Realock® Fence 
provides adequate protection for 
planes, passengers and property. Since 
trespassers cannot wander around run- 
way and hangar areas many hazards 
are eliminated. 

Made of steel wire, heavily gal- 
vanized, Realock Fence is nationally 
known for its rugged good looks, in- 
destructibility and long-lived economy. 

WRITE NOW FOR FREE CATALOG 


REALOCK FENCE 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
361 Delaware Avenue - Buffalo 2, W. Y. 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON  . 
Continental Oi! Building - Denver 2, 

THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH ton 
1080—19th Avenue - Oakland 6, California 
BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN KEY CITIES EVERYWHERE 


















24 FREQUENCY 


ARC-3 VHF EQUIPMENT 


This Unusual Set Can Now Be 
Converted to Provide All VHF 
Communication Channels You 
Might Reasonably Need 


* 24 Transmitting and 24 Receiv- 
ing Frequencies 

*Cross Band or Simplex Opera- 
tion 

*No Frequency Pairing and 
Little Restriction on Frequency 
Grouping 

*Frequency Change Approxi- 
mately 3 Seconds Maximum 


YOUR SET CAN BE 
MODIFIED BY 
SENDING TOUS 


or 
USING OUR TYPE $215A ARC-3 KIT 





SCHUTTIG AND COMPANY, INC. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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MAIN LOBBY 


First Floor 
Second Floor 
Third Floor 


FLIGHT LINE OFFICES 


T-HANGAR STORAGE RATES 
T-Hangar 
T-Hangar 
T-Hangar Storage Room ............. 

GASOLINE AND OIL 
Shell Oil Company has the 
80° Gasoline 
91° Gasoline 
100° Gasoline 
Oil—40c qt. 


AIRCRAFT FIELD STORAGE 


LANDING FEES 


C-46 or larger 
DC-3 
Lockheed Lodestar 
Twin-Beechcraft 
Twin-Beechcraft 


(intrastate) 


Airport. 
STUDENT NIGHT FLYING 





Detroit City Airport’s Schedule of Rates 
Office & Hangar 


Twin Cessna or single engine aircraft 
Corporation-owned twin-engine aircraft (Exec utive) 

Storage and landing fees shall be paid by the pilot unless the company has 
made arrangements to be billed monthly 


Note—None of the landing fees apply to 


. $2.50 per sq. ft. per year 
1.75 per sq. ft. per year 
.90 per sq. ft. per year 


$22.50 per month 
Main hangar bays are leased out on a yearly basis 


Rates are supplied upon request 


$25.00 per month 
2.00 per day (Transient rate) 
10.00 per month 


exclusive sales privilege for gasoline and oil 
33.8c per gallon 
34.8c per gallon 
37.8c per gallon (secured upon 4 hours notice) 
$1.60 per gallon 


Single Engine Wing Span Multi Engine 
$1.00 daily—$15.00 mo. To 40 ft. $2.50 daily—$35.00 per mo 
1.50 daily— 17.50 mo. To 50 ft.* 2.50 daily— 35.00 per mo 
2.00 daily— 22.50 mo. Over 60 ft. 3.75 daily— 45.00 per mo 


Exception—BT-13's and AT-6's shall pay $18.75 for outside storage. 
Main Hangar aircraft storage rates available upon application from base operators 


Landing fees for cargo-carrying or passenger-for-hire aircraft shall be as follows 


$10.00 per landing 
7.00 per landing 
6.00 per landing 
5.00 per landing 
2.50 per landing 
2.50 per landing 
2.00 per landing 


aircraft based at Detroit City 


A charge of $1.00 per landing shall be paid by all non-based flying school op- 
erators who use the City Airport as a base for student night flying operations 











Non-scheduled passenger and freight 
transports pay very reasonable landing 
charge—$7.00 for a DC-3, $10 for a C-46 
or larger plane. Non-sked activity has 
diminished in recent months, but it has 
been a substantial aid toward offsetting 
the loss of scheduled airline revenue. 
Larger freight carriers like Slick and 
the Flying Tigers now are using the 
larger runways at Wayne-Major airport 
outside Detroit, but Meteor Air Trans- 
port still keeps a busy office at City Air- 
port, Nationwide Air Transport operates 
a profitable daily intrastate passenger 
service to upper Michigan points, and 
numerous irregular carriers stop at the 
field. 

Help for Non-Skeds. One of the first 
things Burnett did when the non-skeds 
began to operate was to build a freight 
terminal not far from the center of ac- 
tivity on the field. Leased out to one 
operator who sub-leases space to others, 
it represents an investment of less than 
$15,000 which has already been amor- 
tized with direct and indirect revenues. 

Another early move to attract new 
revenues when the airlines pulled out 
was the construction of a row of T- 
hangars, the like of which would 
frighten most airport managers. There 


are 80 of them all in a row along one 
side of the field—a lot of hangars for 
any airport, 


but occupancy has been 





almost 100%, at $25 per month rental, 
there is usually a waiting list, Burnett 
expects to have the investment amor- 
tized in less than the eight years he al- 
lowed. 

The 40-foot T-hangars, built by In- 
ternational Steel Co., Evansville, Ind, 
have been particularly satisfactory both 
for the airport and the occupants. Lift- 
up doors work smoothly in any weather, 
storage and work area is ample, and 
hangar maintenance has been negligible. 
One of Burnett’s current projects, in ad- 
dition to $400,000 worth of runway and 
taxi-way projects (including a _ brand- 
new E-W runway) is to pave the en- 
tire area around the T-hangars so that 
pilots can drive their cars in and fly 
their planes out without ever getting off 
the pavement. 

With all the improvements and all the 
activity, Bud Burnett has kept a busi- 
nessman’s eye on the outlay as well! as 
the revenue. He came back in July of 
1946 to find 46 employees and a weekly 
payroll of $2,690. Now he runs ‘he 
whole show with only 26 people anc a 
payroll, even at much higher wages, of 
only $1,784 a week. 

Airport revenues for the four mont's, 
March-June, 1949, totaled $80,249. Of 
this, office rents accounted for 11%, 
hangar rents 57%, flying fees 5%, and 
concessions 27%. 
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Airport Open House Sells 
Aviation to Community 


By Rosert C. BLATT 


One of the best methods of acquaint- 
ing the people of a community with 
their airport and its facilities is an alr- 
port open house party. This is sure to 
bring a great many people and their 
families out to the field who would not 
otherwise go there—and the aviation and 
flying atmosphere will do the rest. 

‘A recent successful airport open house 
was held at the Westchester County 
Airport at White Plains, N. Y., which 
will provide some interesting ideas to 
managers and operators who are plan- 
ning to hold them. Realizing that the 
suecess of the open house would depend 
entirely on the number of people turn- 
ing out, Rokert W. Gallaway, general 
manager of the County Airport Corp., 
operator of the field, carefully planned 
every detail many weeks in advance. 

An advertising program was set up. 
Large two column full length ads were 
planned and cleverly written to in- 
clude as many “give away” and “free” 
iiems as possible. Detailed directions 
for reaching the field by car or bus 
were included. The ads were placed in 
all the county newspapers to run the 
three days prior to the event. Radio 
announcements were made for five days 
before the open house over the local 
station. 

Signs were placed at all intersections 
of roads in the vicinity—giving direc- 
tions to the airport. American Airlines, 
who uses the airport as a provisional 
for New York City, cooperated by 
furnishing one of their Convair Flag- 
ships for passenger flights around the 
area 

Extensive Cooperation. The National 


Guard placed. all their parked aircraft 
in neat line-ups near the incoming road- 
way to add to the atmosphere. Special 
formation and non-stunting maneuvers 


were made over the field. 





HEL! OPTER VIEW of ramp and parking area at Westchester 
Coun » Airport showing some of the estimated 3500 cars and 10,000 
people attending the recent "Open House” Party. 
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The local flying school operator at the 
field, Westair Flying School, made over 
25 helicopter flights and special demon- 
strations in their new Hiller 360, piloted 
by Les Morris, veteran helicopter pilot. 
They were recently appointed distribu- 
tors for this helicopter. 

The local banner-towing operator co- 
operated with some flights around the 
airport. A pony ride was set up and 
proved to be very popular with the 
kiddies at 15 cents ride—two for a 
quarter. Free frozen custard and freshly 
made popcorn was distributed to all 
children 16 years old and younger. An 
airplane ride was given free for all 
adults over 16 who bought a_ steak 
dinner in the “Round the World Room” 
at the airport. 

Novelty stands were set up all around 
the parking area and ramp which sold 
all sorts of banners, airplane models 
and knick knacks. Numerous soft 
drink and ice cream stands were kept 
busy all afternoon. Brand new Aeronca 
models were parked in conspicuous posi- 
tions and salesmen were on hand to 
answer all questions and demonstrate 
the planes. 


10,000 Attend. The airport was fes- 
tively decorated with flags and banners 
to add to the atmosphere of the oc- 
casion. The estimated attendance at the 
open house was over 10,000—with about 
3500 cars. Nine flights of 150 miles 
each (at $2.50 a head) were made by 
American Airlines, carrying a total of 
about 300 people. Practically all who 
flew were first-riders. 

According to Manager Gallaway, a 
earge number of the people who at- 
tended the open house have been regu- 
lar visitors to the airport ever since. 
The concession business and non-avia- 
tion revenues have shown a considerable 
increase and a great many more people 
are more familiar with their local air- 
port and the facilities it has to offer. 








LATEST MODEL planes were shown and 
demonstrated during Open House. Sales 


Manager R. E. Patterson points out 
features of new Aeronca Sedan to W. 
Hirschaut. 





ALMOST 600 pony rides at 15 cents— 

two for a quarter—were given kiddies. 

Picture shows Manager Gallaway aiding 
rider. 





—z —— ~ 

25 FLIGHTS with 2 passengers at $5.00 

each were made by Les Morris (left) 

veteran helicopter pilot, shown with 

Murray Greenman (center) and Tom 

Hintze, partner-owners of Westair Flying 
School. 





AMERICAN AIRLINES’ Convair made nine 150 mile flights around 
area carrying a total of 300 people at $2.50 each. Most of those 
taking flights had never flown before 
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When you need an Ogeraccou 
you call ina Sazgeore 


TO PERFORM IT! 


HIS is the age of specialization. General practitioners 

have their place, to be sure, and sometimes they have 
to be used when specialists aren’t available—or when the 
ailment isn’t serious. 


But in these days you go to a man who specializes in 
a particular line of medicine when you want thorough 
analysis and treatment. Even a general practitioner calls 
in a specialist when the ailment is serious. 


The same idea holds true with aviation publications. 
If you are setting up an advertising program where 
selectivity is of vital importance—where dollars can’t be 
wasted—dea! with the publication that knows and under- 
stands your problems best. 


AMERICAN AVIATION magazine is published by a com- 
pany that specializes in aviation. In fact aviation is its 
exclusive business. 

We can’t tell you a thing about the plumbing, steel, 
food, drug and cotton industries. But we do know about 
the aviation business because that’s our full-time concern. 
We don’t think about aviation one hour and retail mer- 
chandising the next—we think about aviation all the time. 


More than that, this specialization means a direct- 
target circulation. We don’t attempt to reach just any- 
one who happens to be “interested” in aviation. We 
aren't interested in “the fringe”. We are concerned with 
a truly effective purchasing-power industry readership. 


American Aviation Publications is just that—it pub- 
lishes four* vital industry services for aviation. It has no 
other publications to divert its main concentration on a 
single job. Aviation is not just a side-line—it’s our 
whole job. 


Therefore, when you want an advertising job done tu 
a direct-target market, follow the growing parade to 
AMERICAN AVIATION. We understand your problems and 
we cover your market. 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


1025 Vermont Ave. N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 
7 
*In addition to the magazine, AAP publishes American AvIATION 
Darty, American Aviation Directory, and Orrictat AIRLINE GUIDE. 
































AIRPORTS — 
———— AIRPORT NOTES 


The $10,000,000 San Francisco airport 
bond issue proposed to be voted upon 
in November would be apportioned as 
follows: $4.5 million for a new terminal 
building and concourse; $2.5 million for 
apron and aircraft servicing facilities 
in the new terminal area, and $3 mil- 
lion for construction work on basic 
airport facilities. 

Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and CAA officials have 
been discussing plans to expand facili- 
ties of the State-owned airport at Har- 
risburg, the state capital. Field has 
been restricted to transports of DC-3 
size and smaller because of runway 
length. It is hoped to acquire a strip 
of land adjacent to the airport from 
the Army to permit expansion of the 
principal runway from 3,700 feet to 
5,000 feet. 

Logan International Airport, Boston, 
which has never participated in Fed- 
eral-aid airport grants, would receive 
a grant of $600,000 under a bill intro- 
duced in Congress last month. Funds 
would be matched by Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and City of Boston 
and would be used for constructing an 
administration building, for grading, 
drainage and paving purposes. 

Port Arthur, Texas, is leaning toward 
a lakefront site for its municipal air- 
port Ban on planes without radios 
using the Portland, Ore., airport has 
been modified to permit such use if the 
tower is notified in advance. 








— 





CAA Airport Grant Offers | 


For the four-week period ended Aug- 
ust 12, Federal-aid airport grant offers 
totalling $1,010,960 were made to 30 
communities by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, as follows, with class 
shown in parentheses: 

California: Rohnerville Airport, Fortuna 
(3), $15,842; Fresno Air Terminal (6), 
$18,058; Hawthorne Municipal (4), $19,498; 
Imperial County Airport (2), $37,192; Santa 
Inez Co. Airport (2), $13,440; Sonoma Co 
Airport, Santa Rosa (4), $8,722. 

Indiana: Terre Haute Mun. (4) $45,000 

Iowa: Davenport Mun. (3), $17,600 

Kentucky: Marshall Field, Georgetown 
(1), $24,900; Standiford Field, Louisville 
(4), $162,500. 

Louisiana: Shreveport Mun. (5), $5,950 

Maryland: Frederick Mun. (3), $750 

Massachusetts: Fall River Mun (1), 
$165,000. 

Mississippi: Gulfport Mun. (6), $15,000 

Montana: Glendive Airport (2), $10,760 

Nebraska: York Mun. (2), $24,181. 

Nevada: Overton Public Airport (3), 
$92,333. 

New Mexico: Tucumcari Mun. (3), $8,535 

New York: Broome Co. Airport, Bingham- 
ton (4), $198,500. 

North Carolina: Statesville Mun. (2), 
$45,000. 

North Dakota: Devils Lake Mun 3), 
$6,700; Grafton Mun. (1), $11,000; Mandan 
Mun. (1), $8,700; Minot Mun. (4), $000, 
and Rugby Mun. (1), $5,500. 

Oklahoma: Guymon Mun. (1), $9,508 

Tennessee: Lexington Mun. (1), $7,50° 

Texas: Hale Co. Airport, Plainview (2), 
$1,200. 

Vermont: Burlington Mun. (4), $20,020. 

Washington: Ione Mun. (1), $9,091. 

These boosted the Federal-aid grants 
through August 12 to 888 and the Fed- 


eral funds involved to $85,302,480. 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
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PRETESTED 
IDEAS 


Raft Weight Reduced 


Y SUBSTITUTING nylon ropes for 

heavy rope generally used on life 
rafts, Pan American World Airways 
have been able to reduce the weight by 
from six to 12 pounds. This was sug- 
gested by Mrs. Ruth Fresh, mechanic in 
the life raft shop of the Latin American 
Division at Miami, Fla., who is shown in 
the picture. She also advocated the use 
of nylon in place of canvas as the mate- 
rial for equipment bags on the rafts. 
Another reduction in weight followed 
her suggestion for adopting the water- 
proof canvas containers for raft first-aid 
kits instead of the former metal ones. 


Landing Direction Indicator 


I ERE is a landing direction indicator 
that can be seen prominently—day 

or night. It is located to the south of 
the intersection of the landing strips at 
Zahn’s Airport, Amityville, L. I, N. Y. 
and was designed and built by Joe Zahn, 
manager, who is shown in the pictures. 
The indicator consists of two inverted 
V-shaped sections—the long one being 
white and 15 feet long, indicating the 
landing strip to be used, and the other 
shorter one painted an orange color— 
9 feet long (always at right angles to the 
other section)—indicating the landing 
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reduction due to 
is 12.9 pounds 


The total weight 
Mrs. Fresh’s suggestion 


direction and the traffic pattern for the 
particular strip (whether left or right 
hand). 

Each section has a welded steel tub- 
ing frame (triangular shaped) and is 
covered with airplane fabric doped and 
painted as on a plane. Light sockets are 
mounted on the top of each section and 
are spaced on 24 in. centers. Rubber 
weather-proof sockets are used with 
transite bases bolted to the steel tubing 
upper section member. Twenty-five watt 
lamps are used, white on the white sec- 
tion and orange on the other. Weather- 
proof rubber covered duplex #14 wire 
is used in each section with weather- 
proof molded rubber plugs and recep- 


for Air Cruise type rafts and 1.6 for the 
Goodyear rafts. 


tacles for flexibility in changing direc- 
tions of sections. 

The two sections are pivoted at the 
center of the 32 foot diameter circle, 
using steel tubing which makes them 
easy to change direction. The ends are 
fixed in position by steel tubing vertical 
rods which slide down into holes in the 
surface of the black bituminous inner 


surface and the white concrete outer 
ring. 
The black bituminous base material 


makes a sharp contrast in background 
to the white and orange sections and 
prevents grass and weeds from obscur- 
ing the sections and interfering with 
their movement. 
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New Insurance Program 


Needed for Lightplane Field 


By BurvetTe S. WRIGHT, JR. 


What has been called a sales-stifling 
condition exists today in the hull insur- 
ance and financing end of the personal 
lightplane field. A prospective owner not 
able to pay all cash is faced with two 
alternatives, neither of which is an in- 
ducement to become a plane owner. 

One offers a charge of at least 18% 
over and above the list price of the 
plane; and the other slightly lower fi- 
nance and insurance cost, but involves 
interminable delays, sometimes as long 
as 60 days, in getting a banker and in- 
suror together. 

The first arrangement, the 18% plus 
deal, is readily available, and enjoys a 
fair amount of business because it is a 
quick package deal. The contract calls 
for a down payment starting at 33%, 
interest from 5% to 6%, and hull in- 
surance at 124%% to 154%% for new 
planes, and for used planes the same 
rate on the selling price plus 342% to 
4% of the difference between the selling 
price and the original list price. Hardly 
an attractive proposition to someone 
who's life doesn’t depend on owning 
a plane. 

The second alternative is to finance 
the purchase through a bank. This is 
easier said than done because the large 
groups handling aviation insurance for 
the personal plane consider it a minor 
sideline and are not set up to put it 
through quickly enough to satisfy either 
customer or distributor. 

Manufacturers have voiced concern 
over this situation, and mention pack- 
age deals such as General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp. and Universal C. I. T. 
offer automobile buyers. The fact is 
that several of the large acceptance cor- 
porations have stepped into the aviation 
field, incurred a few losses, and stepped 
out before resolving a method under 


which they can make a profit and still 
give the plane owner a fair deal. 


Attractive Field. Right now there 
are several factors affecting aviation 
that would seem to make this field at- 
tractive to big business. They are: (1) 
a general slowdown of production and 
less actual usage of insured planes, 
hence less exposure to risk; (2) more 
stringent policing by CAA and state 
enforcement agencies of reckless flying; 
(3) operations leveling off—the more 
solid, experienced and responsible oper- 
ators left in the business. 

In spite of the general reluctance of 
the big companies to make aviation in- 
surance a major program, there is a 
buyer’s market where the _ so-called 
“preferred risks” are concerned. They 
can best be defined as planes that spend 
most of their life in the hangar, with 
occasional operation by highly skilled 
pilots. 

It is only recently that insurance 
writers have seen fit to insure a hull 
by the nature of its operation and mer- 
its of the operator. It is possible that 
out of this might come statistics and a 
history that will benefit the lightplane 
industry. 

For many years insurance rates have 
been in effect that penalize one phase 
of aviation for the higher risks in 
another. On top of this there has been 
the usual high cost for the mere writing 
of a policy. It turns out that about 48% 
of the money paid by an owner for 
annual insurance goes to cover his risks. 
The remaining 52% of a typical policy as 
written today, according to one under- 
writer, can be broken down as follows: 


Agents commission ........... 15% 
Underwriter’s branch office 
cea bine cw deal 12% 
Home office commission ...... 10% 
Engineering and inspection ...10% 
Insurance company expenses ...5% 
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baggage allowance. 
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THE SKIMMER is designed primarily as a two-place amphibian with generous fuel and 
It can carry a third passenger or two children by sacrificing 


baggage space and weight. 


Ab 





This breakdown does not apply to in- 
surance available through organizations 
such as Aircraft Owners and Pilots As- 
sociation, and one or two small mutuals, 
They operate at a cost about 20% above 
the actual cost of the insurance. The 
ceverage is the same. 

What the aviation industry needs is 
help from a large company with ex- 
perience in the field. The package deal 
modeled after that for the automobile 
purchaser is preferred by purchaser and 
dealer alike. 


Safety Designed 
Into New Amphibian 


Personal safety is the design feature 
of the “Skimmer,” a two-place am- 
phibian that will be in production after 
January, 1950. The hull of all-metal 
construction provides inherent crash re- 
sistance, while the engine mount is 
stressed for 20 G’s, exceeding the safety 
belt design requirements. The cockpit 
layout is clear of all protuberances, and 
the instrument panel is so located that 
head clearance is assured when the 
body pivots about the safety belt. The 
amphibious design itself is a good safety 
feature in that it permits a multiplicity 
of landing areas. 

The wing design is equipped with 
80% span slotted flaps, providing opti- 
mum climb and glide control as well as 
excellent landing performance. Two de- 
grees of geometric and aerodynamic 
washout combined with differential 
aileron action permit complete roll con- 
trol up to and through full stall. Flaps 
are controlled by an_ electronically 
driven pump, as is the tricycle landing 
gear. Power plant is the Lycoming O- 
235C-1, providing 115 hp for take-off; 
prop is an automatic variable-pitch 
Aeromatic. 

Performance data during the three- 
month or more flight test period shows 
the plane to have a 600 ft./min. rate of 
climb, 650 Ib. useful load, and a 600 
mile range with one hour fuel reserve 
at 110 mph cruising. - Fuel capacity is 
40 gals. 

The plane was designed by Colonial 
Aircraft Corp., Rogue’s Path, Hunting- 
ton Station, N. Y. Tentative price, 
f.a.f., is $9750. 


New Shell 80/87 Octane Gas 


Following a series of detailed tests 
on performance characteristics, Shel! Oil 
Co. is now marketing a new Shell 80/87 
octane gasoline on a coast-to-coast basis. 
The new fuel provides controlled take- 
off anti-knock rating, as well as a stand- 
ard cruise rating, and is being sold at 
the same price as 80 octane fuel. 

The new 80/87 octane fuel can be 
used in some engines of the 450 hp. <lass 
previously requiring 91/98 octane. The 
recent introduction of 80/87 octane ‘uels 
provide the first availability of on- 
trolled take-off rating fuel for light com- 
mercial aircraft. 
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Tax Deduction Case Sets 


Precedent for Farm Planes 


Any doubt that an airplane used on 
a farm is a deductible tax item has 
been dispelled by action of V. N. Davis, 
a Flying Farmer of Cherokee, Okla. 

Refused a deduction on the tax col- 
lector’s assertion that Davis did not 
need an airplane to operate his farm, 
Davis, with the help of National Fly- 
ing Farmers Association and tax analyst 
C. M. Conley, of Stillwater, Okla., pre- 
pared a brief and requested a hearing 
on the matter. 

When confronted with accurate and 
complete records of Davis’ operation of 
his plane, the tax collector conceded 
that the case was a legitimate one and 
allowed the deduction, which was one- 
fourth the initial cost of the plane plus 
operating expenses. 

It is anticipated that this decision 
will be the beginning of the end to a 
situation where many farmers. using 
aircraft have had to pay taxes on every 
cent the airplane cost them each year. 
Flying Farmers Association records re- 
veal that there has not been a uniform 
system for assessing aircraft throughout 
the country. 





Meeting to Set Standards 
For Aerial Applicators 


Representatives of all industries with 
a stake in the aerial application of agri- 
cultural chemicals will meet in Cleve- 
land Sept. 1 and 2 to decide on a code 
of operation and business ethics to be 
followed by operators. 

Observers have seen the need for such 
an organization, and one proposal that 
will be set forth will be to form an as- 
sociation within the framework of the 
National Aviation Trades Association, 
which has been most active in the drive 
for adoption of the proposed code. Other 
national organizations to be represented 
at the meeting are: National Association 
of Chemical Industries, National Fer- 
tUizer Association, American Forest 
Products Association, 
Agriculture, CAA and others. 


Cuba Drops Entry Permit 
For U. S. Private Planes 


n-commercial private planes from 


the United States, piloted by their 
owners, may now enter Cuka without 
ntry permit. Only requirement 


ne is that the aircraft be cleared by 
the nearest Cuban consul, who will 
ni the Cuban Ministry of Defense 
by cable of the approximate date and 
hi of arrival in Cuba and the name 
Ci te airport. The applicant pays the 
cost. Complete information about 
la 1g facilities throughout Cuba i 
aveiiable to private owners by writing 
- ie Cuban Tourist Commission in 
na, 


an 
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Be Ready for the Worst Weather 


S the tthe ECT 


Nicvioment 


For Loading, Rolling or Plowing Snow . .. it's the Allis-Chalmers 
HD-5 2-cycle Diesel Tractor with interchangeable Tracto-Shovel 2-yd. bucket for 
loading snow or V-plow for windrowing or complete removal —also pulls rollers 
for compacting snow on runways. This same outfit, with other interchangeable 
attachments, handles all types of excavating and leveling —is busy the year ‘round. 


For Removing Snow or Ice .. . 
use heavy-duty, diesel-powered A-C Motor 
Graders. With V-plows and wings they 
rapidly clear snow from large areas 
or push it into windrows for remov- 
ing with rotary snow plows. Scarifier 
attachment breaks up ice on runways. 
Plenty of traction and weight to keep 
moving in toughest going. 






For Clearing Aprons, 
Walks, Driveways — 
Safely Cleaning Run- 
way Lights. .. it's the Allis- 
Chalmers Model IB Wheel Tractor 
with rotary broom that quickly 
clears a path five feet wide through 
snow. Can also be equipped with 
blade or V-type snow plows — or 
with mower or roustabout crane 
for year-’round usefulness. 


Write for complete information, or see your local Allis-Chalmers dealer. 


LLIS:CHALMERS 


Ale DIVISION — MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
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Aviation Sales 
and Service 


By Robert C. Blatt 





Club Cuts Flying Costs: The recently formed New York Flyers 
Club at George Callinicos’ Queens Seaplane Base now has 134 members 
of the 250 set as a goal. Membership is open to pilots and students 
at $20 a year for non-service men and women and $10 for service men. 
Club members can rent planes at the base for $5 an hour instead of 
the $10 charged non-members. The profits made in the modern and 
well-equipped restaurant and cafeteria—also at the bar on set-ups at 
15 cents a throw—go into the club fund which is redistributed «to 
members in the form of reduced flying rates. Here is an idea that 
other operators would find profitable. 


Beware of the Plane Thief: The poor operator hasn’t enough 
worries—now it’s the plane thief. Andy Anderson’s Bonanza was stolen 
right off the ramp in front of his operation at Milwaukee’s General 
Mitchel Field on the night of July 26th, and is still missing as of this 
writing. Operators just can’t be too careful about leaving keys in planes 
and doors unlocked. A few floodlights mounted on the hangars and 
buildings to illuminate the parking ramps at night would go a long 
way toward preventing thefts of this kind. Thieves and crime hate 
light. 


Odom to Race at Cleveland: Round-the-world and long-dis- 
tance lightplane champion Bill Odom will attempt to add more laurels 
to his crown in the Cleveland Air Races this year. He will fly a special 
souped-up P-51 which he is now grooming for the race. 


More On Light Plane Omni: G. B. Van Dusen, president of 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, just completed a 1300 mile trip from 
Minneapolis to Northampton, Mass., Teterboro, N. J., and back to 
Minneapolis, flying his Cessna 140 equipped with a Narco VHF omni 
navigation receiver and transmitter which he used for navigating. Van 
says he just wanted to prove to himself that navigating by omni is 
now possible and easily done. He claims that he had no dual time in 
omni navigation and that he just climbed in the plane and flew en- 
tirely by its aid—no trick at all. He reports that plenty of omni sta- 
tions were in operation and apparently working perfectly to make 
cross country flying quite simple—right now. He reports tuning in 
Madison over La Crosse, Wis., a distance of 130 miles—excellent per- 
formance for any light plane job. 


Welsch Moves to Roosevelt Field: Jim Welsch’s Personal Air- 
plane Sales Corp. has moved from Flushing to Roosevelt Field where 
he will occupy the quarters in the northwest corner of the field used 
for many years as manager Jim Guthrie’s executive offices and until 
recently by Gillies Aviation. The building has a most attractive 
lounge for visiting pilots and other customers, a sales room with ac- 
cessory show cases, a large stock room and other service facilities. 

Jim, in addition to being distributor for Cessna, and stocking a large 
supply of replacement parts for aircraft, engines, radios, instruments, 
etc., will handle service and maintenance, rent-a-plane and contract 
charter accommodations. Under the rent-a-plane arrangement, for 
instance, a Cessna 140 may be chartered for a whole day for only 
$25.00, fueled and ready to go without any strings attached. All addi- 
tional gas and oil required is bought by the user and he may fly the 
plane where ever he wishes and for as many hours during the day he 
desires. Under the contract charter arrangement, Welsch supplies an 
airplane and pilot on call to the customer without delay or red tape. 
Company executives have the “ownership” advantage without having 
to invest in the airplane. Welsch also offers 24 hours air-ambulance 
service. 
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Fixed-Base Briefs | 


Reginald Collins and G. S. Shellidal 
have established at Oakland Municipal 
Airport a new maintenance and repair 
firm known as Oakland Airmotive Co. 
arta Helicopter Services of California, 
based at Oakland Airport, has signed a 
fire-fighting contract with the U. §. 
Forestry Service. 

The operators of Colville (Wash.) 
Municipal Airport are utilizing their 
spare time and a forgotten corner of 
a hangar to commercially build alumi- 
num alloy boats 12 to 14 feet in length. 

Bridgeport Flight Service, is the new 
fixed-base operator _ at Bridgeport 
(Conn). Municipal, replacing Bridge- 
port Flying Service, which went into 
a receivership and ceased operations 
July 1. Outfit has two Piper Cubs, a 
Cessna 140 and a PT-19 and expects 
to acquire several other ships 

Douglas-Tahoe Flying Service has 
taken a three-year lease on the Douglas- 
Tahoe (Nev.) Ajirport, paying the 
county $1 a year and assuming all 
maintenance and operating costs and 
the cost of any improvements made to 
the field. 

Eastern Flight Corp. and Eastern In- 
dustries Corp., manufacturers of 
polishes, paints and lacquers used in 
the aircraft manufacturing industry, 
have leased the Wallkill Airport, near 
Kingston, N. Y. 

A new twist in promoting group 
cross-country flights is being tested by 
Airgo, Inc., at Smith Field, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Airgo has acquired a library of 
information on fly-in vacation and rec- 
reation areas in Michigan and Wisconsin 
and features special week end flights on 
its “Vacation Flight Board.” Each group 
flight is supervised by a competent 
pilot. Special consideration is given to 
any student or inexperienced cross- 
country pilot who wishes to join. 

Rick Helicopters, Inc., Los Angeles, 
have been given a year’s contract to 
patrol the 2,500-mile Bonneville, Wash., 
power system. 

Oakland Municipal Airport’s fourth 
annual Aviation Day on October 2 will 
feature an efficiency contest planned 
by Aircraft Owners and Pilots Asso- 
ciation which will have four legs total- 
ing 150 miles. The three airports to 
be turning points will not be an- 
nounced until one hour before the 
contest. Winners will be determined 
by amount of gasoline used as will as 
speed over the course. 

Alabama Department of Aeronautics 
is continuing its program of air mark- 
ing with 125 to 150 markers planned 
for the immediate future. Last year the 
Department painted 319 standard mark- 
ers in 274 towns and at 45 airports 


Stinsons for Ecuador Feeder 

A feeder-type air operation has been 
started in Ecuador by Aerovias Nacior- 
ales del Agro, which has two fo 
passenger Stinsons and plans to acquire 
three more. Future plans include 2 
possible connection with Faucett air- 
lines at Tumbez and eventual develcp 
ment of an air freight service. 
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Round-the-World Attempt 


Jack Brazil, a World War II 
fighter pilot, plans to begin his 
round-the-world flight early in 
september, flying the Johnson 
Bullet,” a single-engined, four- 
place plane just entering the com- 
mercial market. 

The plane is being equipped at 
Tyler, Tex., with auxiliary fuel 
tanks that will carry 300 gallons 
yf gasoline in addition to normal 
6 gallons. 

Brazil hopes to top Bill Odom's 
non-stop lightplane distance record 
cn one of two hops: either from 
Oklahoma City to Rome (about 
5509 miles) or from Tokyo to 
Oklahoma City (about 6,300 miles.) 











CAB Proposes Longer 
Helicopter Training Times 


Failure of a large percentage of stu- 
dents to pass written examinations has 
resulted in a CAB proposal to increase 
the ground school requirements for heli- 
copter pilot rating from the present 100 
to 150 hours. This would mean a 
change in part 50 of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations. 

The same amendment would affect 
flight time for both helicopter and glider 
private and commercial ratings. For 
the helicopter rating 35 hours of flight 
would be required, and for commercial, 
160 hours. For glider private pilot, eight 
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hours of flight, and 160 for commercial | 


are proposed. 


S. African Dollar Shortage 
Hits Piper Parts Import 


South African government's refusal 


to allocate dollars toward importation 
of parts for South African-built Piper 
planes has caused Pretoria Light Air- 
craft Co., licensees, to shelve plans for 


manufacture of Vagabond and Clipper 
airframes. It is estimated that about 


$1600 per plane is needed for purchase 
ol gines, instruments and wheels in 
thi yuntry. 


For this same reason, the several hun- 
dre’ American lightplanes flying in or 


around South Africa may be grounded 
wl the present supply of replacement 
par’ is exhausted. Particularly affected 
are Piper products, which represent 
92 of private equipment in South 
Al 


ft-125 Manual: 


Copies of an 


Op tor’s handbook and maintenance 
m il for the Swift-125 airplane are 
a\ ble from Texas Engineering and 
Ma ‘tenance Co., Dallas. Owners of 
TE''CO Swifts may have it free by 
wr. ng and giving NC and serial num- 
be Non-owners or owners of Swifts 
del ered by Globe Aircraft Co. may 
obt-in copies at $4.00 by writing the 


Sv sales department at TEMCO. 
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“DOMESTIC MAIL RATE DECISIONS” 


By FREDERIC P. KIMBALL 


A detailed summary and analysis of recent C.A.B. Opinions setting or pro- 
posing permanent mail rates for domestic trunklines and feeders, written 
from an economic viewpoint. A complete guide, outlining all adjustments, 
disallowances and policy statements, arranged by subject matter, rather than 
by carriex, to permit direct carrier-by-carrier comparisons on each subject. 


DOMESTIC DECISIONS SURVEYED 


Braniff Empire Northeast 
Capita! Florida Pioneer 
C.&S. Inland Southwest 
Continental! Mid-Continent West Coast 
Delta Monarch Western 


ARRANGEMENT BY SUBJECTS 


Decisions Summarized 
Comparable Carriers 
Scheduled Services 

Flight Equipment 

Non-Mail Revenues 

General Operating Expenses 
Flying Operations Expense 


Direct Maintenance Expense 
Depreciation—Flight Equipment 
Ground and Indirect Expense 
Miscellaneous Costs 

Recognized Investments 

Detail of Investments 
Determination of Rates 


The report contains 258 pages, mimeographed, legal size, single spaced. 
Copies may be obtained directly from the author, at $175.00 each. 


FREDERIC P. KIMBALL 
Air Transport Economist 


400 Benedict Avenue 
Tarrytown, New York 











WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION. Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 






SE Ls Fi OSL timranr 
COMPANY 
General Offices and Export Department: 34-17 Lawrence Street, Flushing, L.I., N. Y_ 
West Coast Office: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, California 
Canadian Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval P. Q., Canada. 
Panama Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Calle Segunda No. 8, Panama City, R. P. 
Established 1923 Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE U. S. Expert License No. 191 








WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


S tA 
HTEX 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc 93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
Export Representative 
AVIQUIPO tile 
25 Beaver Street, N. Y 
Cable: Aviquipo 
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Fabric and Tapes for the — 
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Aircraft industry. 
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Flying Fisherman & Hunter 
Clubs Pay Off For Eastern 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


When you note that fishermen spent 
$1,350,000,000 and hunters $750,000,000 
last year for such things as equipment, 
clothing, licenses, miscellaneous items— 
and transportation, it’s easy to see why 
Eastern Air Lines has a Flying Fisher- 
man Club and a Flying Hunter Club. 
They’re tie-ins with a couple of really 
big businesses that have evidently paid 
off handsomely both in revenues and in 
publicity. 

The Flying Fisherman Club has been 
going along quietly as one of the in- 
dustry’s most effective sales promotion 
ideas for a long time. Only a few 
weeks ago, it was 14 years old. The 
Flying Hunter Club, much newer, is 
three years old. 

EAL has never had much time for 
anything that didn’t pay off. So, al- 
though figures aren’t available, it’s to 
be assumed that the 2,000 members of 
the clubs (with a probable 500 more to 
be added this year) make a handsome 
contribution to EAL revenues. And the 
awards of the various club trophies, and 
the club certificates that hang on nu- 
merous office walls keep EAL’s name 
before a lot of people. 

In the summer of 1935, EAL took a 
group of outdoor writers to Florida on 
a fishing trip. It was during that trip 
that J. Hammond Brown, outdoor col- 
umnist of the Baltimore News-Post, 
wanted to know why EAL didn’t give a 
little special recognition to the air-and- 
fishing-minded folk. Maybe a club of 
some kind, in which dues would be one 
fish (like a sailfish, marlin or tarpon) 
caught, attested and registered. Induce- 
ment would be a contest, with prizes for 
the best catches each year. 

EAL took up the idea and started 
the club, in which “money cannot buy a 
membership.” Here’s how it works: 
You must fly to or from any point along 
the EAL system as a passenger. You 
qualify as a member when you have 
caught your first game fish. The fish 
will be weighed, measured and certified 
by a guide-boat captain, or other person 
authorized by EAL, who records the 
necessary details on the application 
blank. Most guide-boat captains in the 
principal game-fishing ports have been 
authorized by EAL to certify catches— 
and supplied with special identifying 
plaques posted on their boats. After the 
application is sent to EAL, you receive 
a membership certificate, suitable for 
framing. 

The Flying Fisherman Club’s creed is 
“to fish for the sport—to release my 
fish unless it’s my first or a record fish 
—to use the lightest possible tackle, 
where possible, compatible with the 
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species of fish sought—and always to 
be as much of a sportsman as the game 
tish I seek to outfight.” 

If you catch a big one, you may be 
eligible for some of the yearly awards, 
which aren’t exactly small peanuts as 
far as fishermen are concerned. Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker, EAL president, 
gives two large sterling silver trophies, 
one a replica of a sailfish, the other of a 
tarpon, for the winning catches. The 
winners keep them for one year, or 
retain them permanently if they win 
three times. In addition, they get 
bronze replicas of their catches. Win- 
ners in the marlin-tuna-bonefish-barra- 
cuda-dolphin-kingfish class receive 
replicas, as do those in the fresh water 
division. 

The Flying Hunter Club, started in 
1946, follows the same general pattern 
as to qualifications, membership and 
awards. In one division—migratory 
birds—EAL was stumped for an award 
because the bag is not measured by 
weight or number taken. So an idea 
was hit upon that won’t exactly drive 
kusiness away: “To the member of the 
Flying Hunter Club who makes the 
greatest number of trips over Eastern 
Air Lines for the purpose of hunting 
migratory and upland game birds, a 
handsome bronze piece depicting these 
birds in flight will be awarded as a 
permanent possession trophy.” 

Organizing the club and seeing that it 
functions smoothly and is well known 
is a big job. Getting hundreds of boat 
captains and guides authorized was no 
small task in itself. Keeping the club’s 
names before fishermen and _ hunters 


entails securing tie-ins with tourna- 
ments, advertising and getting listings in 
various sports publications, joining the 
International Game Fish Association, 
etc. Members of the clubs receive 
letters (on special club stationery) from 
H. Kurtz Henley, EAL’s manager of 
sports events, and they’re on the list for 
news releases, memo pads, etc. 

Available through any EAL office for 
showing at clubs, schools, etc., is a 16 
mm. color and sound movie, telling the 
story of the businessman’s fishing trip 
to Florida, Bahamas, etc. And there 
may be another movie available in the 
fall, on both fresh and salt water fishing, 
and hunting. 

Behind all this, of course, is one aim— 
tv sell more people on using EAL. 
Henley persistently reminds EAL em- 
ployes of this fact. He'll put a couple 
of sentences in the EAL newsletter, 
listing how much hunters and fishermen 
spend, and adding: “Remind them that 
they won’t lose a day on the water or in 
the woods if they fly Eastern to the 
country’s leading game sports.” Or, a 
memo will go out to all traffic and sales 
managers and station managers: “I will 
continue to send you fishing guides, 
folders, brochures, etc., describing the 
best fishing and hunting camps, lodges 
and areas so that your offices will have 
this information available for distribu- 
tion. Please use this literature—don’t 
stuff it under a counter or away in a 
closet—any one of these folders may de- 
scribe just the place that one of your 
prospects is looking for, and that means 
another customer for Eastern . . . Mail 
them to your prospects, use them in 
displays, distribute them to your travel 
agents and sporting goods dealers, etc.” 

And that just about sums it up. The 
clubs may “mean another passenger for 
Eastern.” They’re sales promoters and 
they bring in business (much of it 
“repeat” business) and, as Capt. Eddie 
would say, “that’s common sense.” 





LINEUP OF TROPHIES awarded in EAL's Flying Fisherman and Flying Hunter Club 


Winners of the sterling sailfish and tarpon awards keep them for one year. 


All winner 


in both clubs get bronze replicas to retain permanently. 
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Traffic Up But Load 
Factors Stay Down 


While traffic on most of the domestic 
trunk airlines in the first six months of 
this year was well up over a year ago, | 
official figures filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board showed virtually no im- 
provement in passenger load factors. 
(See tabulation, page 56 for January- 
June summary.) 

An increase of more than one million 
passengers and nearly 500 million reve- 
nue passenger miles during January- | 
June was counter-balanced by an in- 
crease of 700 million available seat miles. 
As a result the domestic passenger load 
factor for the first half of 1949 was 
59.92%, compared with 59.70% for same 
period of last year. 

The number of passengers flown was 
the highest for any comparable period 
in airline history. The total of 6,952,994 
represented a gain of 18.5% over 5,868,- 
385 a year ago. 

In revenue passenger miles, as well 
as in total passengers, American Air- 
lines led the field, flying 729,808,000 reve- 
nue passenger miles in the 1949 first- 
half, as against 572,644,000 las year. 
Eastern Air Lines showed a decline from 
529,415,000 revenue passenger miles to | 
529,096,000, while its competitor, Na- 
tional, which a year ago was hit by 
strikes, increased its share of the traffic 
from 37,127,000 passenger miles to 839,- 
384,000 





Traffic Notes | 


American Overseas Airlines on Nov. | 
15 will replace DC-4’s with Constellation 
“luxury sleeper lounge service” to 
Scandinavia. Passengers will be limited 
to 23 due to the sleeper lounge accom- | 
modations which “provide more cabin | 
Space per passenger than any other com- | 
mercial trans-Atlantic airliner.” There | 
wili be no extra charge for the service, 
which will mark the first time for Con- 
Stellations on the Scandinavian route. 

Because of foodstuff shortage in 
Hawaii caused by the waterfront strike, 
Northwest Airlines has adopted a special 
car tariff on meat shipments from 
Seattle-Tacoma and Portland to Hawaii. 
Rate is 30e per pound, with a 100-lb. 
“y mum, compared with former rate 
0 ' 


Capital Airlines has leased the space 
in Norfolk occupied for the past 20 
years by the Pennsylvania Railroad. Ef- 
fective Jan. 1, the company will use the | 
Spa on the first floor of the Royster 
B) to combine ticket reservations 
anc district sales offices. 

rrans-Caribbean Air Lines has dis- | 
tibuted a circular to ticket agencies | 
anhvuncing “domestic service to all | 
Poln's in the United States and its pos- 
Se ns.” The announcement advises 
ageiits it will pay 20% commission on all 
Uckets sold, and lists approximately 50 
citi throughout the country which 
Trais-Caribbean says it will serve on 


ber regular basis, with more to be added 
ate 
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ERVING 27 COUNTRIES 0 


HE silver Vikinaship of SAS is a 

familiar symbo! in Europe, Africa 
Asia and the two Americas. To the 
people of those 5 ntinent it reo 
resent mtort peed and aepend 
ability in flight. It means crossing 
the Atlantic in 13 hours . . DC-6's 
all the way from New York to 
Teheran ne carrier to 18 
European lands. It signifies air 
travel at its finest. 

Interline ticketing given prompt, 


courteous attention. 






3 CONTINENTS 
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CANDINAVIAN 


New York * Chicago * Minneapolis 
Seattle * Los Angeles 















IN THESE SIX, GREAT 
SOUTHERN CITIES 


in Atlanta « THE ANSLEY 
dee Crocy, Monager 


in Birmingham « THE TUTWILER 


ira Patton, Moneger 


in Montgomery » THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Homer Spive, Monoger 


in Nashville « THE ANDREW JACKSON 


Leon Womble, Manager i 


in New Orleans « THE ST. CHARLES 
J. J. (Mike) O'Leary, Vice Pres. &yMg:. 


in Louisville « THE KENTUCKY 


James E. Rushin, Monoger | 
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. 
CARLING DINKLER, 
President 
CARLING DINKLER Jr., 


V.P. & Gen. Mgr. 
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I've been inspected for design, construc- 
tion, workmanship, plating, axial tensile 
strength and torque, to current specifica- 
tions. My threads have been checked. I'm 
the nut most likely to succeed. 


It's routine at Clary to test a scien- 


tifically predetermined quantity of 
every order filled. Inspections on self- 
locking nuts are made in accordance 
with Specification AN-N-SA,. Clary 
maintains Quality Control of nuts as 
outlined in General Specifications for 
Inspection of Material, Appendix X. 
This rigid policy necessitated the de- 
velopment of the Torque Recording 
Instrument—an exclusive with Clary 
and a Clary special development. A 
copy of the ribbon from this instru- 
ment is supplied the customer to sub- 
stantiate the prevailing torque test 
findings for his order. Clary gives you 
reassurance that parts meet specifica- 
tions. 


count on Clary for 


Aircraft Control Bearings. 
Rod-end Bearings and Pulleys. 
Aircraft Hardware. 

Bearing and Pulley Relubrication to 
current AN specifications. 


Clary 


AIRCRAFT HARDWARE DIVISION 
425 E. 54th Street, Los Angeles 11, Californie 
Telephone CEntury 2-9221 


MULTIPLIER CORPORATION 
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Airport Facilities for Cargo 
Studied by AOC Group 


By KEITH SAUNDERS 


A special air cargo committee has 
been set up by the Airport Operators 
Council to determine what facilities 
must be provided to handle the devel- 
oping air freight business, what pro- 
cedures should be employed and what 
compensatory rates charged by airports. 

The committee, chairmanned by Oscar 
E. Hewitt, Commissioner of Public 
Works for the City of Chicago, held 
an initial meeting at Chicago last month 
and will hold others at intervals of 
about 60 days. The next one is tenta- 
tively scheduled to be held at St. Louis. 


While final principles have not been 
agreed upon, the committee has reached 


general agreement on the following 
points: 
1. Some air freight in passenger 


planes may be expected for another 
five years and airports should make 
temporary plans with this in mind. 

2. Where economically feasible, air- 
port freight handling areas should be 
arranged near passenger terminals dur- 
ing this transition period. 

3. After a short transition period, the 
airlines should plan for service through 
one air freight terminal only, and in 
larger cities this should preferably be 
at some airport other than the one 
where passengers and mail are accom- 
modated., 
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4. Air freight handling on airports 
by qualified conzessionaires (preferably 
not more than two) is favored, with 
efficient procedures to be approved by 
airport management. 

5. Rentals of buildings and uncovered 
freight handling space will be in line 
with terminal area covering charges at 
each airport. 

6. Study will be given by the com- 

mittee to results obtained by some 
AOC members who are collecting 3/10 
of a mill per pound of cargo handled 
by the air freight handling conces- 
sionaire. 
7. The committee is opposed to any 
sort of sliding-se2le fee basis for use 
of airport landing areas by freight 
planes. 

8. The committee favors a per-pound 
fee basis for use of airport landing 
areas and will study results of some 
members who have adopted a fee of 
30c per 1000 pounds of licensed gross 
weight of cargo planes. 

Airlines Consulted. The committee 
made a canvass of air carriers for sug- 
gestions as to air freight facilities, pro- 
cedures and rates, but reported that 
“no convergent trend of airline opin- 
ion was found.” 

The committee heard of instances 
where airports had offered space for 
the handling of airfreight, some of it 
in heated buildings at a rate of 85c per 
square foot, but the airlines were not 





MEMBERS OF AOC's special air cargo committee are, left to right, standing: Louis 

R. Inwood, director of the Kansas City Department of Aviation; Cyril C. Thompson, 

executive secretary of AOC; Robert Aldrich, director, Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan 

Aviation Commission, Conway Briscoe, director of public utilities, St. Louis, and John 

Berry, commissioner of airports, Cleveland; seated: G. D. Albrecht, manager of Memphis 

Municipal Airport; Oscar E. Hewitt, Commissioner of Public Works for City of Chicago, 
committee chairman. 
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interested, so the reports went, and 
permitted freight to be subjected to 
rain and sun. 

The committee took note of the high 
costs to air carriers of surface cariage 
between combinational passenger-cargo 
planes unloaded or loaded at passenger 
terminals and cargo planes loading or 
unloading at freight terminals, and ex- 
pressed the belief that air carriers will 
be forced to the conclusion that it is 
uneconomical to move air freight in 
the same planes in which passengers and 
mail are transported. 

The AOC committee, cognizant of the 
CAB estimate of a domestic airfreight 
potential of a billion ton-miles annually, 
expects to pursue its studies of the 
problems such volume will bring to 
airport operators. It is hopeful the air- 
lines will cooperate in their own in- 
terests. 

Besides Chairman Hewitt, the com- 
mittee is composed of: Louis Inwood, 
director of the Kansas City Department 
of Aviation; C. C. Thompson, executive 
secretary of AOC; John Berry, com- 
missioner of airports, Cleveland; Robert 
Aldrich, director, Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Metropolitan Aviation Commission; Con- 
way Briscoe, director of public utilities, 
City of St. Louis; George Coker, direc- 
tor of aviation, City of Dallas; and 
G. D. Albrecht, manager of Memphis 
Municipal Airport. 


All-Freight Airlines 
Open Certificated Service 


all-cargo 


Certificated operations by 
carriers were begun on Aug. 12, after 
the U. S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia dismissed American 
Airlines’ petition for a stay and failed 
to act on a similar petition filed by 
Eastern Air Lines. Judicial review of 
the CAB’s decision, however, is yet 
to come. 

Slick Airways claimed the first trans- 
continental flight by a certificated all- 
freight airline when one of its C-46's 
took off from Newark Airport one min- 
ute after the certificate became effec- 
tive. The plane carried 12,000 pounds 
of dresses, machine tools, and automo- 
tive parts for next-day delivery to 
California consignees. 

Earl Slick, president, stated that the 
certificate permits the company to g0 
ahead with long-range development 
plans. He predicted that when his 
company can get new 300 mph equip- 
ment and can offer air freight service 
into the 27 new cities awarded it by 
CAB and not presently being served, 
“we should be well on our way toward 
carrying the one billion ton mile aif 
freight potential foreseen by the Board 
when it handed down its decision.’ 

Slick was planning to activate service 
to five new points in late August: Hos- 
ton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and Kansas City. 

Traffic Upswing. Both Slick Airways 
and The Flying Tiger Line have re- 
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ported a good upturn this year in air 
freight traffic eastbound out of Cali- 
fornia. George Cussen, vice president 
of the Flying Tigers, stated that since 
eariy this year the eastbound directional 
flow of freight has been balancing out 
the traditionally heavier westbound 
volume 

In one two-week period in July, east- 
bound tonnage out of Los Angeles was 
reported so heavy that the Tigers turned 
over 17,000 pounds to Slick and United 
Air Lines, because it had no space on 
its regular flights. 

Loads departing from Los Angeles, 
Cussen said, actually have been heavier 
than loads out of New York, running 
17,000 to 18,000 pounds a day out of 
Los Angeles to about 15,000 pounds a 
day from New York. Total ton-miles 
just about balance because there is 
little en route pickup on eastbound 
flights to offset shipments off-loaded at 
intermediate points, whereas the oppo- 
site is true westbound. 





Poundage volume carried out of Cali- 
fornia by the Tigers for the first seven 
months of this year were repoted as 
follows by Robert W. Prescott, FTL 
president: January 269,860; February, 
399,040; March, 495,700; April, 491,620; 
May 405,740; June, 385,640; July 290,560. 


Net Profit. Prescott reported a net 
profit of $123,619 for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, compared with a loss 
of $349,000 in the previous year. The 
report enabled the Flying Tigers to 
claim the first profitable operation by 
an air freight carrier. 


New Cargo Loading Patents 
Obtained by Hlobil 


The former president of Columbia 
Aircraft Industries, J. S. J. (Bill) Hlobil, 
has obtained patents on the University 
Cargo Aircraft System, an aircraft de- 


sign which combines cargo type aircraft 
fuselages with bodyless, powered car- 


rier aircraft. Through a unique system 
of fasteners which join the aircraft and 
cargo body, Hlobil is able to maintain 
the proper center of gravity without 
regard to basic loading. 

distinguish the various parts of 
his system he has named the cargo 
cont.iners Cargons, the powered car- 
rie ireraft, Aerons; and the simple 
attaciing mechanism is called the Car- 
go-Crip. The Cargo-Grip would be 
un sal equipment used by any 
man itacturer licensed to use the system 
and would therefore permit the Car- 
gor one manufacturer to be used in- 
ter ngeably with the Aeron of an- 
otk 

T!.» aircraft would be of conventional 

de except that it would require 
fou heels to provide stability on the 
grou :d with the Cargon detached. Any 
nun: ver of shapes and sizes of Cargons 
cou! be used as dictated by operational | 
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STEWART 
AIRPORT FENCE 








Stewart Style 3TH Chain Link Wire 


Protects property and equipment. Con- 
trols crowds. Prevents injury to spec- 
tators. Stewart Fence is available in 
a wide range of styles, heights and 
weights in both Iron and Chain Link 
Wire to meet every requirement. Other 
Stewart products for airports include: 
Steel Folding Gates, Wire Mesh Par- 
titions, Wire Window Guards, Settees, 
etc. When writing for literature please 
mention products in which you are 
especially interested. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
1689 Stewart Block CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
Experts in Metal Fabrication Since 1886 
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ry \HE ultimate in 
simplicity of de- 
Sign ... of installation... 
of operation ... of maintenance... 
REVERE Aijirport Lighting Equip- 
ment gives constant and positive 
protection. Years of collaboration 
with Airport planners and engineers 
are reflected in every unit in the 
REVERE Line. 


WRITE FOR AIRPORT 
LIGHTING CATALOG 


REVERE manufactures a complete 
line of lighting equipment for air 
fields of all sizes and classes. All 
the units are designed in accordance 
with C. A. A. specifications. Catalog 
gives information enabling one to 
figure the exact number of lights 
necessary for a proper installation. 
In addition to materials, runway 
units, ete., Catalog shows a com- 
plete line of floodlighting equipment. 
Make this Catalog part of your work- 
ing library. 
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REVERE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 





Chicago 40, Ulinois 










TO PILOTS 
OF TWO-PILOT AIRCRAFT, 
AND AIRCRAFT RADIO 








The new A.RC. 
Isolation Ampli- 
fier performs two 
important radio 
control functions that have long presented 

| problems. (1) Each pilot has independent 

1 selection of up to ten audio input channels 
in any combination—without cross-cockpit 

| interference. Radio functions may be dele- 
gated so that each pilot works at peak 

] efficiency in complex navigational and 
communication situations. (2) It operates 

] individual cockpit speakers, with ear- 
phones instantly available if desired. Since 

| the CAA no longer requires wearing of 
headphones when cockpit speakers are 

| installed, the A.R.C. Isolation Amplifier 
relieves pilots of considerable discomfort 

\ and fatigue—particularly in hot weather 

\ and on long flights. 





N fF W FREEDOM 
OF CONTROL 
LESS PILOT 
FATIGUE 


with the Type F-11 Isolation Amplifier 


CAATC No. 1R4-1 


No cross-cockpi#t 


interference. 
Selection of 
up to 10 
channsie ter Earphones 
each pilot. instontly 
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 deswed 


























Weight: 8 lbs. CAA Type-Certifi- 
cated. Immediate delivery in 14 
or 28 volt dc models. Complete 
technical details on request. 


Individual speoker operation fog 
pilot ond co-pilot. 






Aircraft Jadio (orporation 


DEPENDABLE 


ELECTRONIC 






Dele) Bie), Mis. Mls ba 


EQUIPMENT SINCE 1928 
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entirely satisfactory 
6000 AIRPLANE HOURS 





Left: pair of Janitrol heaters 
serve in an assembly developed by 
TWA for Stratoliners. Above: 
Janitrol heater used in TWA's 
Constellation (049) fleet. 

TWA's Mr. E. T. Huff, Manager, 





Leading airline maintenance per- Line Maintenance and Engineering, 
sonnel like Janitrol heaters because reports “TWA's experience with 
they rarely require more than (Janitrol’s) model 56A15 heater 
routine inspection and servicing— installed in the (Stratoliner) 
because servicing is quick and package has been entirely satis- 
easy—and because standard parts factory with regard to per- 

are readily available. Write for formance and economy.” 


Janitrol’s new service publication 
“Aircraft Heating Digest,” giving 
your title, please. Address “The 

Digest,” 400 Dublin, Columbus, 
Ohio. 









AIRCRAFT EATERS 


tlt the whirling flame 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORP, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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the BIG ONES buy 
LINK PAPERS 
for Teletype equipment 


Link Communication Papers are preferred by the “big 
ones” in commerce, industry and municipalities. 


Link Communication Papers are provided in types for 
every application. High quality! Dependable delivery! 
Economical in cost! 








——TECHNICAL LITERATURE—— 


Drill Press Feeds: The Bellows Co., 222 
W. Market St., Akron, Ohio, is circulating 
a 16 page brochure, DF-105R, describing 
the ‘“‘Controlled-Air-Power” drill press feeds 
and actual installations where reports indi- 
cate production increases between 40°% nd 
500% Copies of this fully illustrated book- 
let can be obtained by request addressed to 
W. C. Richards, Jr. 


Face Protection: Mine Safety Appliance 
Co., Braddock, Thomas and Meade Sts., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa., has published a four page 
illustrated pamphlet describing the M.S.A 
faceshield used for protection in handling 
acids, chemicals, against flying particles 
from sanding, grinding operations, etc 


Instrument Guide: H. B. Instrument Co., 
2633 Trenton Ave., Philadelphia 25, Pa., has 
published a forty page instrument catalog 
providing a complete guide for plant and 
laboratory instruments. The catalog de- 
scribes industrial thermometers, psychrom- 
eters, thermo-regulators, mercury-plunger 
relays, hydrometers, specific gravity or 
Baume Scales, etc. 


Heat Treating: Selas Corp. of America, 
Philadelphia 34, Pa., has published a book- 
let, “Speed Heating of Metals by the Gradia- 
tion Process,”’ describing the extension of 
gas combustion to new levels of usefulness 
in industrial processing. The 80 page il- 
lustrated booklet notes advantages of the 
process, considers application to different 
types of metal and joining methods 


Reference Handbook: The Aircraft Com- 
mittee of the Munitions Board, has pub- 
lished a handbook which brings together 
engineering reference material for use by 
manufacturers of military and civil air- 
craft. The new handbook, entitled “Strength 
of Metal Aircraft Elements, ANC-5a,” is 
available from the Supt. of Documents 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25 
D. C., for $1.25 each. 


Steel Lifters: Purcel Enterprises, Inc., 3746 
Kelley Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio, is circulat- 
ing a four-page pamphlet describing Gon- 
ser Grizzly Lifters, a series of precision 
made, hardened tool steel lifters in lifting 
capacities up to 4,000 Ibs 


Tool Catalog: Sutton Tool Co., Dept 
000, Sturgis, Mich., is circulating a 24 page 
catalog describing special tools such as 
expanding mandrels, special spring chucks, 
milling machine adapters, collets, sleeves 
and chuck jaws and parallel products of 
Sutton’s standard line The booklet is 
Number 17 


Valve Parts: The Cooper Alloy Foundry 
Co., Hillside 5, N. J., has published a four 
page circular describing the names of valve 
parts, diagrammatic sketches of gate, globe, 
check and lever operated valves, etc. Book- 
let follows proposed designations of the 
Manufacturers’ Standardization Committee 


Air Sampler: Mine Safety Appliance Co.. 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade Sts., Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pa., has published a four-page 
booklet describing the MSA electrostatic 
sampler for determining quantitative n- 
centrations of airborne dusts, fumes and 
smokes 


Interference Simulator: The Office of 
Technical Services of the U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce has published a report titled 
“Design and Development of a Laboratory 
Model Standard Noise Generator,” describ- 
ing a device which simulates certain type 
of regular interference in the testing of 
radio equipment. Design and construction 
of the radio noise generator is described in 
sufficient detail to enable a manufacturer 
to produce similar noise generators. Re- 
port PB 97415, 168 pages, including photo- 
graphs, diagrams and drawings, sells for 
$6.25 in microfilm form or $21.25 in photo- 
stat. Orders should be addressed to Library 
of Congress, Photoduplication Service, 
Publication Board Project, Washington 25, 
D. C Checks or money orders should be 
made payable to the Librarian of Congress 
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AVIATION UNIFORMS 
and INSIGNIA 


Serving 

These 

Airlines 
Alaska 
American 
Avensa 
Aviateca 
KA. YG. 
Eastern 
Ethiopian 
F. A. M. A. 
L. A. V. 
Pan American 
Philippine 
Piedmont 
Scandinavian 
T. W. A. 
United 


and many 
others. 


RUSSELL UNIFORM CO. 


192 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NV. Y. 
Send for Catalog No. C-54 











Aduertisers 











Classified 


Aduertising 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 


“Aircraft Want 


ed or For Sale,”’ and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge 


$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light body face 40 per line; 


box numbers add two lines. 


Terms, cash with 
lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. 


Forms close 20 days preceding pub- 
Address all correspondence 


order. 


to Classified Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 


Avenue, NW., Washington 5, D. C 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Commercial Pilot, Instrument, ATR writ- 
ten. Speaks fluent Spanish, English, Portu- 
guese. Flying time 3200 hours; 700 DC3. 
Accepts flying job anywhere. 13 years avia- 
tion experience: Operations, Traffic-flying. 
Box 671, American Aviation, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D L 


WANTED 


To lease with purchase option for period 
Dec. 15, 1949 to Mar. 15, 1950 two top-notch 


airliner DC-3'’s with all compliances for 
scheduled service. Island Air Ferries, Inc., 
MacArthur Airport, Bohemia, L. I. New | 
York. 


Kit for Modified 
"Copter Control System 


Control kits which can be used to 
modify present Sikorsky S-51 helicop- 
ters to a simplified and stabilized con- 
trol system are now available from the 
manufacturer. This system is the first 
step toward providing an automatic 
stabilizing arrangement of reasonable 
weight and positive action for this series 
aircraft, according to Sikorsky. 

Using a 1/50 hp motor to pump hy- 
draulic pressure, the control system 
minimizes pilot effort in flying the heli- 
copter by making it possible to operate 


HELP WANTED 


NEED A PILOT? 
NEED A JOB? 


Are you qualified to fly the Atlantic, to in- 
struct, to fly charter, to dust, or to help 
organize a new airline? We can help you 
find the job you need, or the man you need. 
No registration fee. PILOTS EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY, Box 152, AA-9, Whippany, N. J. 





OPERATOR WANTED 


Opening Jacksonville municipal airport, 
new class 2 field. Shop building and T 
hangars already erected. Good proposition to 
reliable operator Write Jacksonville Air- 
port Authority, W. H. Kurtz, Chairman, 
J&&ksonville, Illinois 


EXTRA MONEY—Alrline employees are 
mre”“ing substantial sums in their spare time 
as subscription representatives for AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION. A few good territories still 
available on exclusive basis. Write for de- 
tails. Circulation Manager, AMERICAN 
AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 





MECHANICS 
A and E Licensed Mechanics 
Cairo Middle East Airline 


Three years C-47 experience 


Free Housing Furnished 


One year minimum Term of Service 























ee 53 the cyclic pitch lever with a minimum es 
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Frank Ambrose Aviation Co. . 49 sary to obtain directional control with a 
American Airlines .. 32 constant, tiring grip on this lever. ee P es 72 -w 
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Bendix Aviation, ss _ : 
Scintilla Magneto Division 19 ’ 
mere FOR SALE 
Chase Aircraft Co., Inc. 28 ad 
Clary Multiplier Corp. 51 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 39 " a a me 
Curtiss-Wright, Propeller Division 34 DC4 (C-54-B-DC) 50-PASSENGER AIRPLANES 
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7. 7 
U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for June 
& 
° ‘ e % od ges y 
* » Se Ss 
+ 
» oe, Sere ° Fo 
AE Saag Li alles eS GE 
American 326,115 | 150,886,000 204,265,000 | 73.87 667,010 17,862,440 28,271,179] 63.18] 4,876,920 4,795,566 | 99.58 & 
Braniff 34.759 18, 526,000 3,328,000 | 53.97 88,313 2,003,726 4,179,459) 47.9% 979,529 955,222 | 99.82 
Capital 122,815 37,281,000 61,706,000 | 60.42 82,752 4, 27%, loll 7,865,980) 54.24) 1,801,720 | 1,745,557 | 99.52 
Caribbean 6,175 443,000 1,164,000 | 38.06 39 466 121,069] 32.60 46,908 46,932 | 99.95 
cas 28,273 9,949,000 17,856,000 | 55.72 39.747 1,080,168 2,080,799} 51.91 656,269 656,746 | 99.72 
Colonial 19,659 5,160,000 7,742,000 | 66.65 7,107 $31,993 1,011,312] 52.60 368, 368 350,290 | 99.87 J 
Continental| 17,391 6,478,000 14,207,000 | 45.60 17,975 681,151 1,451 846) 46.92 485,825 484,050 | 99.9% Ne 
Delta 46,983 17,461,000 31,298,000 | 55.85 67,868 1,946,779 4, 353,697| 44.72] 1,082,499 | 1,084,486 | 99.80 ice 
Eastern 206,517 87,172,000 | 146,018,000 | 59.70 353,490 9,991,907 | 20,624,743) 48.45) %&,306,033 | 4,285,784 | 99.85 
Hawaiian 27,085 3,686,000 5,232,000 | 70.65 5,661 392,706 621,102] 63.2 245,722 187,524 | 98.13 anc 
91 
Inland 8,02 3,090,000 4,622,000 | 66.85 9,812 323, 543 484,349) 66.80 229,713 228,860 | 99.72 a 
MCA 33,102 9,557,000 15,742,000 | 60.71 26,833 987,886 1,799,095) 54.91 749,623 737,672 | 99.69 
National 23,162 13,024,000 29,216,000 | 44,58 xv. 1,481,163 4,024,672) 36.80 836,416 835,921 | 99.65 
Northeast 33,879 6,473,000 11,864,000 | 54.56 6,126 616,889 1,196,351} 51.56 371,621 +994 | 99.62 
Northwest 76,476 46,602,000 63,666,000 | 73.20 202,462 5,132,938 7,932,541] 64.71] 1,701,989 1,615,816 | 99.77 A 
TWA 149,11 102,922,000 | 136,875,000 | 74.11 748,986 399,656] 910,869] 11,945,326 | 17,643,856) 67.70] 4,441,972 | 4%,292,225 | 99.81 , 
United 227,668 138,026,000 170,193,000 | 81.10 854,332 476,972 |1,859,374| 16,427,468 25,596,121) 64.18) 4,803,337 4,621,155 | 99.8 d 
Western 24,711 9, 534,000 18,113,000 | 52.6% 2,122 22,303 32,281 987 468 1,933,700} 51.07 525,455 519,926 | 99.21 
TOTALS 1,431,950 | 666,290,000} 976,107,000 | 68.25 | 3,239,516 | 2,157,713 | 6,978,955] 76,707,481 | 132,191,871) 58.92] 28,509,939 | 27,804,626 | 99.73 T 
* Includes air parcel reg' 
us Ss ee — . cities pab 
incl 
. . . 
wir 
U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for Jan.-June 
+ & 
& & & A, y wW 
Ru Ax oe a S P so r j 
Be? Ayr GY & ot fe R 
IP a ee Am 
ick 
american | 1,554,001) 729,808,000 | 1,097,925,000 152,163,088] 60.60 | 26,738,9% | 26,736,376 he 
Braniff 284, 95,042,000 | 181,933,000 22,141,508] 42.77] 5,568,722 | 5,694,126 the 
Capital 598,%11| 163,769,000 | 322,743,000 42,327,732| 47.29 | 9,794,534 | 9,861,330 dev: 
Caribbean 45,602) 3,317,000 7,738,000 732,389) 39.21 284, ues 37,243 fee 
cas 146,905} 52,575,000 95,681 ,000 11,124,481| 52.19] 3,640,502 | 3,755,294 ’ 
Colonial 84,734 22,654,000 37,781,000 | 99.96 46,208 26, 89 53.679 2,385,110 4,900,702) 48.67] 1,602,376 1,822,857 
Continental 85,726] 30,659,000 77,509,000 | 39.55 103,785 46,220] 175,318 3,262,430 7,966,686) 40.94 | 2,850,076 2,873,791 
Del ta 263,472} 110,328,000 186,365,000 | 59.19 65,637 yn 388 ° 12,191,28 25,568,965) 47.68 402,965 6,550,729 de 
Eastern 1,123,719] $29,096,000 | 897,069,000 | 58.98 | 2,497,905 [1,671,777 | 4 564,667) 63,514,920 | 132,214,268) 48.03 | 26,808,141 | 27,076,322 w 
Hawai ian 19,98} 20,898,000 30,289,000 | 68.99 27,876 66,975| 250,931 2,106,960 3,408,296) 61.79} 1,368,743 1,115,285 
Talend 38,989] 13,927,000 24, 69%,000 | 56.39 8, 7.960 60,791} 1,463,939 2,573,607| 57-63] 1,287,172 | 1,284,700 UI 
MCA 164,218} 46,668,000 85,609,000 | 56.8% 194,406 71,683 | 160,908} 5,068,837 9,288,175] 5¥.56| %,076,343 | 4,157,872 } 
National 153,401} 89,364,000 | 187,434,000 | 47.68 301 5305 278,520 | 628,915] 10,325,296 | 26,462,052) 39.08) 4,871,596 | 4%,842,353 th 
Northeast 142,282} 26,884,000 56, 384,000 | 47.68 44,119 34,797 | 105,642 2,613,523 5,659,890) 46.17] 1,792,668 | 1,912,927 ac 
Northwest 323,127] 174,118,000 | 324,116,000 | 55.43 | 1,183,545 744,907 | 2,094,018] 20,945,369 39,227,498] 53.29| 8,611,003 | 8,725,498 
Tm 677,595] 450,266,000 | 768,139,000 | 58.61 | 4,591,986 | 2,208,277 | 5464,535| 55,758,107 | 97,785,517) 57-02] 25,052,374 | 25,284,338 A 
‘United 1,013,774 595,597,000 | 880,497,000 | 67.64 | 4,910,265 | 2,822,368 h0,912,895) 75,800,728 | 132,818,597) 57.07 | 24,933,950 | 24,909,763 ain 
Western 141,389} 50,821,000} 101,042,000 | 50.29 169,938 117,414 | 226,916) 5,376,614 | 10,928,907) 49.19] 2,969,850 | 2,948,667 Bin 
acti 
TOTALS 6,952,994 3,207,811,000 | 5, 352,948,000 | 59.92 | 20,271,335 12,243,216 |4051,303) 389,702,048 | 727,272,358) 53.58 158,816,399 /159,869, 471 com 
* Includep air parcel popt. Cul: 
I ional Airli ffic f 
U S. International Airline Traffic for June 
4 
© ’ 
e 9 VA: 
oy AE wy A Se KExe 
PFS SSS Fer KI 
a WY y vo N To 
ms ee — I 
Au 
American 7,162 5,325,000 8,567,000 | 62.16 11,265 B19 | . 2 - «| 93,467 678,794) 1,169,693] 58.03 180, 522 175,728 | 99.4% you 
Amer. O'Seas| 8,266 19,868,000 | 29,106,000 | 68.26/ 113,214 39,006 | 211,581) - + + +] 2,468,632) 3,568,472) 69.18 | 737,968 709,725 | 99.46 ha 
Braniff 1,330 2,779,000 6,486,000 | 42.85 2,003 793} « oo} 16,392 288 , 945 955,170 | 30.25 139,475 139,475 200.00 aie 
cas 2,299 2,697,000 6,421,000 | 42.90 779 Wiceccc, MAR 4 672 770,490 | 39.5% | 128,415 128,%15 00.00) lik 
Colonial 1,19 905,000 2,339,000 66 769 Np wees 1,612 97,862 343,319 | 28.59 53,170 S&.76 | 97.17 thi 
Bastern 1,820 1,893,000 3,056,000 | 61.9% 5,864 coecel coe cl G90 270,911 384, 540 | 70.71 62,400 62,400 00.00 of 
National 4, 786 1,397,000 2,660,000 | 52.52 1,130 eeee 27,907) «22» 171,115 421,174) 40.63 60.962 48,780 200.00 oO 
Northwest 3,888 7,878,000 | 12,377,000 | 63.65 134,281 13,723 8,373| 337.752 1,336,074] 2,942,586] 68.78 4B4, 520 477,136 | 98.79 
Panagra 7,110 7,757,000 | 15,874,000 | 48.87 27,475 18,705] 141,337} - ++. 1,037,772] 2,227,468) 46.59 468,489 490,301 | 94.58 
‘an American 
Latin Amer} 58,018 54,690,000] 90,184,000 | 60.64) 217,151 57,030 |1,318,656) 61,312) 7,095,193] 12,872,471 | $5.12 |2,378,469 | 2,366,364 | 99.41 
Atlantic | 12,855 32,801,000] 53,075,000 | 61.80} 232,124 77,642 | -766,495 906} 4,604,471) 8,098,490] 56.86 [1,560,109 | 1,537,204 | 96.6% 
Pacific 9,075 25,981,000] 34,300,000 | 75.75 426,274 67,819) 560,311) ---- 3,638,352} 5,140,018] 70.78 /1,180,332 | 1,159,012 | 99.28 i 
Alaska 4,108 4,103,000} 6,971,000 | 58.86 9.385 oe +e] 397,411] - 2. 862,023] 1,574,060] 54.76 | 234,875 214,905 | 99.99 | To + 
TWA 10, 586 29,901,000} 43,715,000 | 68.40 250 ,236 97,370] SO4,121] .... 4,145,143| 6,396,145) 64.81 /1,314,644 | 1,255,999 | 99.78 { I 
United 3,320 7,968,000 8,954,000 | 88.99 4B 057 cae 32.907] «oe 915,929 993,233] 92.22 206,400 206,400 00.00 te 
TOTALS 135,793 | 205,943,000] 324,085,000 | 63.5%) 1,510,107 | 376,609 |3,968,589/ 597,462] 27,915,887) 46,857,329] 59.57 19,190,750 | 9,026,500 | 98.72 Aug 
D 
* Includds air parcel yest. . oe 
HOTB: [Data in abdove|tabulations wpre compiled by amefican Aviafion Publipations fom monthly rpports filed|by the pPirlines wifh the Civil ; pore 
Aeronautics Board. Figures|for Amprican Airlipes includ@ that carpier's sefvice to Mexifo but not t@ Cana for Braniff to South ; be 
America; C &§ to South America; Chlonial to Bermda; tern to Pherto Ricd; National t@ Havana; Nofthwest fo Orient, gad United t and 
jHonolulu. Opprations of U.§. carrpers into Capada as ees Pe domestic|reports to CAB, in accordance with CaB filigg procedureq. : and 
; Sky 
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25 Years Ago 








During the 31-day test of the through | 


New York-San Francisco Air Mail serv- 
ice in July, 1924, an average of 39 hrs. 
and 49 min. westbound, and 36 hrs. and 


21 min. eastbound was maintained. 
° 
The Round the World Flight of 


American airmen covered 22,000 
miles from Seattle to Boston in 153 
days, using 300 flying hours. 

e 


The British Air Ministry issued a 
regulation compelling al! aircraft ca- 
pable of carrying 10 or more persons 
including the crew to be equipped with 
wireless apparatus. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 





Richard C. du Pont, president of All 
American Aviation, operator of two 
pick-up routes, submitted to CAA and 
the Post Office Dept. a program for the 
development of a comprehensive air 
feeder system throughout the country. 

e 


The Air Safety Board, in an acci- 
dent report involving Braniff Air- 
ways, recommended that the airlines 
install full-feathering propellers and 
urged that CAA help the project 
through air mail pay covering the 
added expense. 

e 
Al Menasco, designer of airplane en- 
retired 





gines bearing his name, 
active participation in aviation to be- 
come a dealer for Ford automobiles in 
Culver City, Calif. 

Had Agents First 
To t Editor: 

In *king over American Aviation for 
Augu 1, I note in one of your editorials 
you ig up the point that Mid-Continent 
has ured some fixed-base operators in 
Tow: ) act as general agents. I would 
like point out that we have been doing 
this yur Pine Bluff station since the 5th 
-~ J and it is working out very satis- 
act y 

S. A. STEWART, President 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Skytours 
To t Editor: 

I t to thank you for the excellent 
artic “Skytours Plan Promotes Light 
Plane Business” which appears in the 
Aug 15 issue of American Aviation. 

D the past three years’ toil, we all 
were nfident the work we were doing 
was nust in the field of aviation. How- 
ever u surely realize how much it cheers 
and ms our hearts to see the acceptance 
and nition it is receiving today. Every 
Skyt ist and every person whose name 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1949 


from | 


appears in the article has definitely con- 
tributed to its success and the future of 
more and better light plane usefulness. 
Already we are receiving many favorable 
comments on your article. 
EVERETT J. WOOD 
President, Skytours, Inc. 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


Behncke and Ardmore 


To the Editor: 

We were chagrined to read of Arthur H. 
Courshon's allegation that American's 
pilots are not all they might be. After 
reading the report of his press conference 
(August 15, p. 15) at which he said Dave 
Behncke put pressure on American to 
close the AATC at Ardmore, we checked 
with our Operations officials to get their 
reaction to this statement. We learned 
that: 

1. The AATC was closed after completion 
of the Convair and DC-6 pilot train- 
ing program. It was closed because 
our pilots had been checked out on 
the new equipment and no further 
large-scale pilot training need was 
anticipated. 

2. The reference to Behncke is flatly un- 
true. Behncke did not force American 
to close Ardmore, nor did he put any 
pressure upon the company to grant 
senior pilots any rights for which they 
did not qualify. 

3. Every pilot flying Convairs and DC-6s 
was required to pass stringent written 
and oral examinations, as well as to 
achieve a high degree of proficiency 
in flight training 

We thought you might be 
the true facts in the case 

EDWARD DOHERTY 
Assistant Director 
American Airlines 


interested in 


Too Many Gripers 


To the Editor: 


“Your article, “Stop Dreaming and 
Sell,” certainly hit the nail right on the 
head. 





There are too many “gripers” in this 
business and it’s time somebody took a 
good cut at them. 

HOWARD V. GREGORY 
Des Moines Flying Service 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Jackpot 


To the Editor: 

Being cut in the territory so much of 
the time it is hard for me to keep up on 
my correspondence and while I'm late in 
doing it, I just had to write you on your 
editorial on “Stop Dreaming and Sell.” 

You've done a lot of things for private 
aviation and you've written a lot of fine 
editorials, but never anything to match 
this Your editorial hit the jackpot. 


CARL WOOTTEN 
Wootten Aviation Industries 
Orlando, Florida 


What Others Say 


“The American people have been flooded 
and deluged with supersonic speed blather, 
and guided missile nonsense — a 
dangerous stuff because it leads our people 
to believe that we alone in the world 
possess magic weapons that can wipe out 
aggressor nations overnight . Our super- 
sonic fighters are non-existent They just 
don't exist in working form. The super- 
sonic stuff you have been getting is all 
experimental machinery .. . It we were 
to go to war tomorrow, we'd be forced to 
use the tools of war we possess today 
and they are all piston engine combat 
planes.”—Al Williams, in his syndicated 
newspaper column. 


“The ultimate in air transport is not far 
Automatic control is on the horizon 


away. 
Oblivious to weather, air commerce will 
move when nothing else can move The 


late war was catalyst to the trade of the 
skies.""—Gill Robb Wilson, in the New York 
Herald Tribune 


Professional & Technical 


SERVICES 








STEWART, SMITH & CO., 
INC. 
Consultants 


To Brokers on all Aviation Insurances 
116 Joun Sr. New York 7, N. Y. 


FREDERIC P. KIMBALL 
Air Transport Economist 
400 Benepict AVENUE 


TARRYTOWN New York 








Aircraft Consulting Service 
537 Standard Oil Bldg. Washington 1, D. C. 


Engineering, Economic & Advisory 
Services in Aircraft, Airline and Asso- 


ciated Activities. Financial, Manage- 

ment and Industrial Surveys. 
Washington Services 

H. E. Weihmiller, Director. EX.-7203 











“GENE X”’ 


Dealers in Surplus— Unused 
Engine and Propeller 


PARTS—TOOLS 


Phone: Hempstead 5746 
P. O. Box 27 HOLLYWOOD, CALI>. 








Gotch and Crawford 


Economic Analysis and Planning 
for Airlines and Airports 


Box 5574 
Oliver 6070 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
Overlook 1430 








Listings in this section are available 
to qualified organizations. 
For further information and rates, 
please write to: 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
1025 Vermont Ave., N W. 
Wasninecton 5, D. C. 
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STRATEGIC AIR POWER, by Dr. Stefan T. 
Possony. Published by the Infantry Journal 
Press, 1115 17th St. NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. 308 pages. Price, $5. 

See page 29 for review. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES OF THE WORLD, 1949 
Edition. Edited and Pubiished by Paul H. 
Wilkinson, 225 Varick St., New York City. 
324 pp. Price not listed. 


This new edition of Wilkinson’s annual 
provides up-to-date detailed specifications of 
the latest engines in development through- 
out the world. 

Of special interest is information on 
Russian jet activities. According to Wilkin- 
son, Russia is developing a series of new jet 
engines with thrust ratings as high as 7,700 
pounds. The most powerful of the series is 
identified as the M-018, a three-stage tur- 
bine engine weighing 4,850 pounds, giving 
it a weight-thrust ratio of 0.63 pounds. The 
engine is still in a very early stage of de- 
velopment. 

Also identified in a round-up of Russian 
jets is two-stage turbine M-012 with a de- 
sign thrust rating of 6,600 pounds. The 
M-012, also in an early development stage. 
will weigh 4,400 pounds, making its weight- 
thrust ratio 0.67 pounds. 

Both are considerably heavier than present 
American production jets. General Electric’s 
J-47 engine weighs 2,500 pounds, while the 
Allison J-33 weighs only 1,805 pounds. 

Wilkinson indicates that Russia’s jet ac- 
tivities are centered on axial type turbo-jets 
of German origin. Production engines in- 
clude German B.M.W. 003’s and Junkers 
Jumo 004’s of advanced design. Present 


Southwes 


OVERHAU 
MODIFICATION 


ENGINES - AIRPLANES - RADIO 
INSTRUMENTS - ACCESSORIES 


Russian production engines are developing 
in the neighborhood of 4,000 pounds thrust, 
Wilkinson says. 


Booklets and Manuals 


Air Age Manual: A teaching 
manual containing material to be in- 
troduced into the regular school cur- 
ricula in Louisiana this fall is now 
being distributed by the State educa- 
tion department, which published the 
manual with the cooperation of the 
aeronautics divisions of the state de- 
partment of public works and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. Book 
is titled “Louisiana Schools in the Air 
Age.” State Superintendent Shelby 
Jackson said aviation material would 
be included in the curricula from the 
primary grades through college. Text 
of the manual was prepared under the 
direction of a committee appointed in 
1947, 


Aviation Text: An air age hand- 
book for teachers in the Missouri pub- 
lic schools is being distributed by the 
state division of resources and develop- 
ment, aviation section, and the state 
department of education, division of 
public schools. Handbook was prepared 
under direction of Harold D. Weatherly, 
aviation education consultant, whose 
position was terminated recently due 
to budgetary reasons. 


Technical Schools: National Council of 
Technical Schools, 2601 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D.C., has released a 
four-page directory of technical insti- 
tutes approved by the council. It con- 
tains information for vocational coun- 
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FIRE PREVENTION 
DC-3 SKY STEPS 


i* 


HAVE YOUR WORK DONE IN THE APPROVED — 
SHOPS OF A CERTIFICATED AIR CA me 


SAN FRANCISCO AIRPORT 


Selors, high school guidance instruc:ors 
and others regarding technical trai ting 
for industry. 


OBITUARY 





William H. Coverdale 


William H. Coverdale, president, 
chairman of the board and _ principal 
stockholder of American Export Lines, 
Inc., died August 11 in New York at 
the age of 78. 

He was instrumental in founding 
American Export Airlines, predecessor 
to American Overseas Airlines, and was 
a director of AOA for several years. 


John A. Williams 


John A. Williams, who was with 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. for more than 26 
years and handled the Airplane Di- 
vision’s military contracts and subcon- 
tracting in Buffalo, N. Y., during World 
War II, was found dead Saturday in his 
automobile at Elma, N. Y., apparently 
a suicide. Williams joined Frederic 
Flader, Inc., of Buffalo after leaving 
C-W, but left Flader a few months 
before his death. 


Col. Harry Gantz 
Col. Harry Gantz, veteran Air Force 
flier (Pilot No. 14), died last Wednes- 
day in Australia while on a world tour. 
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Expert engineering service for large or small tra 


DC-3’s AND EXEC- 
UTIVE TRANSPORTS 


COMPLETE STAFF 
AND FACILITIES 
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FINAL REHEARSAL BEFORE THE TAKE-OFF! 


> ‘his is the final rehearsal of a 
new Vright Cyclone before taking 
toth air. 


> | has already passed through 
five -eliminary stages... (1) green 
orf t assembly; (2) green 5-hour 
stat .ary test-run; (3) complete 
disr ntling and cleaning; (4) parts 
ins} tion; (5) parts reassembled 
inte inal” engine. 
> w in its final test, sensitive 
ing instruments check and 
Wr’ it technicians log the engine’s 


" ( Hy Aeronautical Corporation * Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 





operations from idle to take-off 
power. A calibrated wooden test 
club on the propeller-shaft absorbs 
power developed and forces cooling 
air across the engine. 

®& The hundreds of log-sheet en- 
tries include data on every phase of 
engine performance. Every Wright 
Cyclone passing the “production 
engine” test is ready to power any 
commercial or conventional mili- 
tary airplane in the world. 


> Another example of the care with 
which the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 


poration produces aircraft engines 
to provide reliability in the air. 


POWER FOR PROGRESS 


A DIVISION OF 
curtiss YQ wricut 
FIRST IN FLIGHT 








ALAMO AIRWAYS, Las Vegas, Nevada, under the able 


guidance of Peg and George Crockett, greets fliers 


with a hearty “Howdy, Podner!l’’ and sees that 
service rendered is the kind that brings folks back 
for more. Note the Texaco truck. The Crocketts know 


that quality teamed with service pays dividends. 


Welcome to 
McCarran Field, 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Alamo Airways offers a friendly 
greeting, superior service and 


Texaco Products. 









bi 





Fliers who land at Alamo Airways comment on the unusually 
fine service they get. There’s a ‘Follow Me” jeep to guide them 
to the service line...a completely equipped chart room... 
attendants are prompt, courteous and competent. And Texaco 
Aviation Lubricants and Fuels are sold exclusively... have 
been for more than ten years. 
It’s this combination of quality service and quality products 
that builds business for progressive airports everywhere. On 
the skyways as on the highways, the Texaco name and trade 
mark are recognized symbols of the finest in lubricants and 
fuels. In fact — 

More revenue airline miles in the 

U.S. are flown with Texaco Aircraft 

Engine Oil than with any other brand. 
Let Texaco’s complete line of aviation products back up your 
own top-notch service to bring you more business. Just call he 
nearest of the more than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distribut 1g 
Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, Aviai » 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


=" TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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